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CITY NAMES IN THE FIRST EDITION OF 
STOW’S ‘SURVEY.’ 

A systematic examination of the names which 
occur in John Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ pub- 
lished in 1599, seems never to have been made, 
Stow was profoundly ignorant of any but the 
English of his own time. That English was the 
language used by Spenser and Shakespeare, and 
for his purpose—that is, for recording what Ben 
Jonson called his “monstrous observations ”— 
nothing can be better or clearer. To him we owe 
it that we know more about the topography of 
London in the sixteenth century than about that 
of any other city of the same size and period. It 
the more behoves us not to make Stow ridiculous 
by quoting his guesses as if they had been con- 
stantly proved sound. Nevertheless, we find these 
guesses accepted without question in almost all 
books on old London. I myself must confess to 
having, for want of knowledge, frequently accepted 
them. In the following notes I have endeavoured 
to point out the true origin and meaning of all the 
more important names which are mentioned in the 
first edition, There are, no doubt,a good many 
more which might be inserted in the list, but the 
more prominent examples will be sufficient as a 
guide to all. I have not attempted to distinguish 
between Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and Middle 


English, and have only used Bosworth’s ‘ Diction- 
ary,’ to which I may refer the reader who wishes for | 


confirmation or refutation of my views. It would 
fully reward me for the time and labour spent on 
these names if Prof, Skeat, to whose work in this 
direction we are all so much indebted, should con- 
descend to approve or even to notice these 
suggested derivations. The numbers before the 
paragraphs are those of pages in Stow’s first edition. 

1. Ludgate, “the strong gate which he builded 
in the west part of the city, he likewise for his 
own honour named it Ludgate.” When we 
remember that, except in the romantic legends 
which did duty for history in the twelfth century, 
there was no such king as Lud, and, furthermore, 
that the Ludgate can only have been opened in the 
thirteenth century, this derivation of Stow’s must 
be rejected. Yet in all histories of London since 
his time (including my own) it has been accepted 
for want of something better. But if we look at 
an Anglo-Saxon dictionary we find Ludgate and 
Lydgate denoting a postern. There are Ludgates 
in many parts of England, and the word forms a 
well-known surname. 

23. Oldebourne Bridge ‘‘ was so called of a 
bourne that some time ranne down Oldborne.” 
But no river ever ran down Holborn Hill, as we 
can positively assert. There was no “ Hillbourne ” 
(p. 13), and Mr. J. G. Waller has proved con- 
clusively (London and Middlesex Archeological 
Transactions, iv. 97), that the name is derived 
from the character of the upper course of the Fleet. 
‘*The banks are mainly steep on both sides and 
in some points must, in early times, have almost 
given the appearance of a ravine.” Such a local 
name as Hockley in the Hole is significant. 

23. Fleet Bridge “hath been far greater in 
times past.” The bridge, between the new postern 
or Ludgate at the Old Bailey and the roadway of 
Fleet Street, was not in existence before 1200, 

13. Moorgate, “the late-made postern called 
Moregate.” Probably correct. 

26, Aldgate, “of old time so called of the anti- 
quity thereof.” It is properly not Aldgate, but 
Algate, usually written Alegate, meaning free to 
all. Stow, and after him Stewkley, and many 
since called it Ealdgate. This would now be Old- 
gate, not Aldgate. It is older than Ludgate, 
having been opened when Queen Eleanor built the 
bridge at Stratford. 

26. Aldstreet, ‘‘a long street until this day 
called Aldestreete.” Old Street, St. Luke’s, was 
never called Ald Street. The original form sur- 
vives on a prebendal stall as Eald Street. These 
guesses as to ald, eald, and old, betray Stow’s 
absolute ignorance of the Early or Middle English 
forms. 

28. Cripplegate, “so called of cripples beggin 
there.” This is a further example of ignorant 
guessing. Oripplegate in A.-S. means a covered 
way ; this covered way led to the Barbican. 

29. Aldersgate, ‘so called not of Aldrich, or 
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of elders, that is to say, auncient men, builders 
thereof, nor of eldarn trees.” It was certainly 
called after Aldred, who was probably a silver- 
smith, at a very early period, namely, while Henry 
of London Stone was mayor. 

30. Newgate, “as latelier builded then the rest.” 
This is the only Roman gate of which we can be 
certain. It must have been in its place before the 
boundaries of the wards were fixed, and probably 
answers to the Chamberlain's gate of the earliest 
documents. It was several times rebuilt. Cf. 
Newport, the Roman gate of Lincoln. 

34. Dowgate, “ Downegate, so called, as may 
be supposed, of the sodaine descending or downe 
going of that way.” Probably correct; A.-S. 
dune, down. 

35. Wolsesgate, ‘“‘in the Ropery,” Ebgate, 
Oystergate, and Bridgegate. Correctly explained. 

36. Billingsgate. “ How this gate took that name 

Belin, King of the Britons named it 
Belin’s gate.” But Billing is an A.-S. name, and 
at first denoted the family of the gods. It may 
have been given to the water-gate in their honour, 
but there are many other places in which the name 
occurs ; and in this case it probably referred to an 
early alderman. It is mentioned as ‘‘ Billings- 
gate” in the laws of Aithelred. 

220. Lothbury, “ the streete of Lothberie, Lath- 
berie, or Loadberie (for by all these names have 
I read it), took the name (as it seemeth) of Berie 
or Court of old time there kept, but by whom is 
growne out of memorie.” After a complaint as to 
“a loathsome noyce” made by metal-workers with 
**turning and scrating,” he comes to his guess: 
‘*the by-passers, that have not been used to.the 
like,” disdainfully describe the place as Lothberie. 
But bad Stow been content to stop at his mention 
of a bury or court kept by some forgotten city 
worthy there would have been no fault to find. 
In this part of England ‘‘ bury ” always denotes a 
mansion, generally a manor house. The manor in 
this case belonged toa canon of St. Paul’s, ‘‘ Al- 
bertus Loteringus,” as he is called in documents 
calendared by Sir H. M. Lyte (Ninth Report, 
H.M.C.). Albert was a well-known figure at the 
time of the Norman Conquest. He came, like 
Leofric, Hermann, Athelhard, and other foreigners, 
from Lorraine, in the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and in addition to Lotharingbury he had an 
estate at Hatton and two manors in Bedfordshire, 
and is mentioned in the ‘Domesday Survey,’ and in 
a charter of William to Westminster Abbey (Ellis, 
* Introduction to Domesday Book,’ ii. 12). 

235 (numbered, in error, 352). Wood Street, 
“by what reason so called I know not.” Wood 
Street, at its lower, or southern, end was in West- 
cheap. Here firewood was sold and the street 
took its name from the merchandise, like Milk 
Street, Bread Street, Honey Lane, Colechurch, 
and mapy other parts of the old market-place. 


243. Staining Lane, “of old time so called (as 
may be supposed) of Painters Stainers, dwelling 
there.” But Stow himself derives the name of 
All Hallows “Staining” from its being built of 
stone, a far sounder guess than this. 

351. Fensbury and Morefields. “This fen or 
Moor field.” But, as the late Mr. Freeman 
pointed out long ago, Finsbury, or Vinesbury, 
denotes a mansion belonging to Fin or Vine. Who 
Fin was we know not ; perhaps a Dane; there are 
other Danish names in London, such as Hackney, 
Hacon’s ey. 

317. Fetter Lane. ‘* Then is Fewter lane 
called of Fewterers (or idle people) lying there.” 
Fetter Lane was the headquarters of the armourers, 
being conveniently situated as regards the Temple, 
whose tilting-ground adjoining Lincoln’s Inn. 
Fewter” means an armourer, or saddle-packer 
or stuffer, and Stow may possibly be right as to 
the name of the street being thus written in his 
time ; but it is far more likely that it was always 
Fetter Lane, and that it was socalled from the 
fetters, or rests for lances, which were worn on the 
front of the cuirass. ‘‘ Rests” are common charges 
in heraldry, as are fetters and fetter-locks, which 
were used to prevent horses from straying. In 
ancient documents the name is always Faytor or 
Faiter Lane, never before Stow’s time Fewter. 
Pror. Sxeat has already commented in N. & Q.’ 
on the meaning of “ Fewtar speare.”’ 

36. St. Botolph. There were three churches 
dedicated to St. Botolph. They were all on roads 
leading ultimately to St. Botolph’s Town—Boston. 
One stood by the bridge, and Stow quotes a charter 
of William the Conqueror confirming the gift by 
Almundus, a monk at Westminster, of a wharf 
close by, called Botulph’s Wharf, to the Abbey. 
The church was rebuilt by Orgar or Ordgar, an 
alderman, known as “the Proud,” “‘le Prude.” 
He probably had already obtained the advowson 
which was eventually given to St. Paul’s by 
Dionysia, his granddaughter, and her husband, 
John Buccuinte, between 1180 and 1187. St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate, was in existence in the reign 
of Henry III. St. Botolph, Aldgate, belonged to 
the Priory of Holy Trinity. 

178. St. Mary Woolchurch, “so called of a 
beam placed there.” A beam was a weighing 
machine, and this one was used at the wool wharf 
on the Wallbrook. Stow does not give the full 
name, which was St. Mary Woolchurch Haw. The 
church was in the haw, or churcbyard, of another 
St. Mary. 

160. St. Mary Woolnoth, “the reason of which 
name I have not yet learned.” Written in full it 
is Woollen Hithe, the wharf named above. 


W. J. Lorrie, 
Savile Club, Piccadilly, 


(Te be continued.) 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND THE 
WORD “PRY.” 

Few scholars of this Victorian era possessed a 
mind more keenly tuned to a proper under- 
standing of words than the late Dr. Holmes. The 
richly humorous soul of that gifted, recently 
memoirized wit struck me personally the other 
day as still percolating through the cultivated 
atmosphere of the renowned city of Boston—his 
“ hub of the universe”—within which centres Eng- 
lish-American refinement, a little spoilt, perhaps, 
by a too strong adoration for the non-succulent 
properties of the so-called Boston baked bean, the 
Boston rolled fish-ball, and the Boston brown- 
black bread. Pasteless viands all, say I, from 
which “ the Lord deliver me !’”"—to repeat in part 
Cromwell’s vigorous words used in scolding the 
crooked-minded Vane, whose memory the Bos- 
tonians have cemented in bronze. This fine 
statue, heroic size, gaily bedecked in the ornate 
costume of the period, with flowing ringlets under 
a Gainsborough hat and other antique time-wasting 
appendages, fronts the visitor when entering the 
city’s public library, where before taking the step 
one is greeted by sundry sentiments chiselled large 
on the exterior walls, sentiments held in high ad- 
— by the simple republican New England 
olk :— 

** Pree to all...... Built by the people and dedicated to 

the advancement of learning...... The Commonwealth 
requires the education of the people as a safeguard of 
order and liberty.” 
On the statue itself the following sentences appear 
(in beauty of letter that would have called forth 
ravishing praise from the old Chiswell Street self- 
taught coryphbzeus of ancient letter-cutters, William 
Caslon, of a few centuries back, say):— 

“ But it pleased God to stir up such friends as, viz., 
Sir Henry Vane, who had some time lived at Boston, 
and though he might have taken occasion against us 
for some dishonour which he apprehended to have been 
unjustly put upon him, yet both now and at other times 
he showed himself a true friend of New England and 
a man of noble and generous mind,—Winthrop. 

“Sir Henry Vane. Governor of Massachusetts Bay, 
1636. Born 1612. Beheaded 1662. An ardent defender 
of civil liberty and advocate of free thought in religion. 
He maintained that God, Law, and Parliament are 
superior to the King. This statue was placed here at 
the request of James Freeman Clarke, D.D., an honored 
citizen of Boston, who nobly labored for the abolition of 
slavery in America,” 

Poor Dr. Clarke of Unitarian memory! As a 
monumental bit of testimony to the boodling* 
instinct of the American contractor, the curious 
observer, if he happens to have both time and 
patience, may read with the aid of an opera-glass 


* Boodler, an established American word fastened 
upon those skilled in raiding the public purse. Applied 
more particularly to builders, contractors, and the like, 
who league themselves with aldermen and other civic 


an innumerable array of deeply-cut hieroglyphics 
absurdly encircling the outer sky parts of this im- 
posing prison-like building. Truly, a unique and 
bewildering collection, the same bearing out a 
solemnly extravagant, most singularly obscure 
attempt to commemorate with stony brevity all 
the names of the good and great of every land and 
clime, from Adam to our gentle Dr. Holmes! And 
the itching palm of the ignorant cutter has caused 
some of the great names to be badly spelt! Bos- 
ton’s huge gilded State-House dome the stranger 
is inclined to view with a Venice-like feeling of 
delight as the big side-wheeled floating palaces 
carry him over the glittering waters of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, with its virgin island forts not as yet 
smootched or notched by the cannon-ball of an 
enemy, for, looking as if just freshly scoured, 
those placid mountains of stone-work seem to 
smile serenely upon an endless range of picturesque 
fancies from out the brain of an architect— Yankee 
notions, perchance, inspired by the active mind of 
the Autocrat’s comfort-loving schoolmarm when 
good fortune had enabled her to measure the 
pocket-book of the male whom she had matri- 
monially captured. In truth these summer dwell- 
ings, covering the nooks and corners of the long 
New England coast, might be called yearning 
architectural dreams enshrined in wood and stone 
and brick, inasmuch as they combine beauty with 
utility ; and the graceful turns and pretty tinted 
roofs bespeak the Richardson touch, proving the 
two facts: (1) that the hand of America’s one 
lamented architect, though gone, still moves the 
purse of the well-to-do Bostonian ; (2) that our 
young architectural mind, fast marring the sylvan 
beauties of our own delightful English retreats, 
has some lessons to learn. But in architecture as 
in silver-ware America leads the world. This is 


seen at the dinner-tables of any quiet American 
household and in going over the extraordinary 
office-buildings found in the larger cities of the 
United States. What is granted to the business 
man there for a small rent is a revelation to his 
British double. Such peerless constructions must 
come to London in time, but it is a grave question 
whether any of our native architects could ensure 
a duplicate of a single one in all completeness 
without first subjecting himself to the special 
training undergone by the American designer, 
whose secret seems to be a close working with the 
masters in the world of mechanism. 

At one of the environs of. this great capital of the 
Puritans, in a library-room (from which could be 
caught a glimpse of H. H. Richardson’s master- 
piece, the red-topped spire of Trinity Church, 
a room facing, too, a bit of landscape-gardening, 
part of the wondrous lengthy, narrow, park-way 
stretch which affords, notwithstanding its narrow- 
ness, separate paths for the horse’s hoofs, the tyre 


officials in devising and furthering unnecessary schemes, : 
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leafy stretch meandering eleven miles or more 
through towns and villages, made pleasant by 
shady forest trees and bridges going over streams 
and ponds once neglected and despised ; the whole 
a bold conception reflecting the highest credit upon 
the genuis of a single mind still actively employed, 
viz, Mr. Olmsted of Connecticut birth, whose 
“Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in 
England,’ published fifty years ago, is a delightful 
book), an old correspondent gave me an autograph 
letter of Dr. Holmes, darkening, at the same time, 
the fly-leaf of a pretty copy of a Riverside Press 
edition of one of the genial humourist’s works with 
an illegible transcript of that noted individual’s 
oft-quoted saying, dear to the true Bostonian 
—_ that it has advertised him wide and 
ar 

**Boston’s State House* is the hub of the solar sys- 
tem. You couldn't pry that out of a Boston man if 


you had the tire of all creation straightened out for 
crowbar.” 


I am willing, for the sake of the gift, to forgive 
my friend his lack of chirographic skill, but loth, 
much as the nuggets of wisdom enrolled within its 
pages are cherished by me, to absolve ¢‘'> sparkling, 
passed-away author of the tome - 2mpt to 
embalm in a sentence now fams.: a peculiar 
meaning to the word pry, not proper! / allied to it, 
I fancy! At least, no one, I am thinking, can say 
it ever owned such a significance in our little isle, 
that most invaluable morsel of the earth’s surface, 
which looms up with awe-inspiring magnitude 
when the Englishman finds himself wandering into 
territory destitute of the civilizing influence of the 
Union Jack. This looming, awe-inspiring, yea 
comforting sort of travelling cordial, my suave 
Boston friend maintains, with inborn urbanity, the 
Almighty has for some good reason totally denied 
to the wandering or adopted denizen within our 
domains, spreading lands which blossom under the 
benign rulership of our sovereign lady Queen 
Victoria, not alone benefiting ourselves, but the 
whole world. 8. 

Massachusetts. 


* The parliamentary building of an American State, 
duplicating locally most of the features of the House 
of Congress at Washington, the latter legislating for the 
— at large. All local and national representatives 
as well as senators draw goodly stipends. Including 
boodling, this extensive and intricate system of legisla- 
tion, imperium tn imperio, it has been computed, costs 
the people of the United States fully five hundred times 
the cost of Queen Victoria to the peoples of Great 
Britain and ireland. If the computation has been 
figured with mathematical correctness, then the “God 
save the Queen” of the older division of the Encglish- 
speaking race means something! The State House 
belonging to the State of New York is said to be the cost- 
liest of all known parliamentary buildings, the expenditure 
so far being about four millions sterling, ‘The Bostonian's 
State House (for the State of Massachusetts) is reckoned 


ESCALLOP SHELL IN HERALDRY, 


The scallop seems to have occupied an ancient 
and honourable place in heraldry, two reasons for 
which are given by Chambers (‘ Encyclopedia,’ 
viii, 520) :— 

“Scallop, more commonly escallop in heraldry, a 
species of shell. It has been considered the badge of a 
pilgrim, and a symbol of the apostle St, James the 
Greater, who is usually represented in the garb of a 
pilgrim,” 

Amongst the shields on the engraved title of 
Carter (‘ Honor Redivivus,’ 1673) is one under a 
ducal coronet, bearing five scallops on a cross ; and 
he thus refers to two others :— 

“The seventh is Ermin, thre Barra coupe’ Gules, 
charged with six Escollups shells, or three in the first, 
two in the second, and one in the last, by the name of 
Sabridge Court.” 

“The fourth is Arg. on a Chevron Sab. thre Escallop 
shels Ur, between three peelets, charged with as many 
Martlets of the first, all within a border Vert, by Anthony 
Hammon of St. Albons in East Kent, Esq.” 

Cuts of these appear on pp. 219, 264. 

Several shields bearing scallops are engraved in 
& superior manner on copper in Millan (‘ Arms of 
the English Nobility,’ 1752), such as those of 
Albemarle, Jersey, Townshend, Petre, Allen, 
Montrose, Irwin, Molesworth, Spencer, Littleton, 
Chamberlayn, Graham, Tancred (vide plates 14, 
23, 28, 4, 14, 12, 2, 5, 9, 13). 

Guillim (‘ Display,’ 1679) in sec. ii. ch. xxiii., 
“ Escallop-shells,” p. 178, mentions the names of 
Prelate, Mallet, Ingram, Clarke, Graham, Hard- 
ing, Arthington, Diue, Escott, Russel, Fenne, 
Kingscot, and Herondon as bearing them; and 
on the Russell arms remarks :— 

“Such is the beautiful shape that Nature hath be- 
stowed upon this shell as that the Collar of the Order of 
St. Michael in France, in the first institution thereof, was 
richly garnished with certain pieces of Gold artificially 
wrought, as near as the Artificer could by imitation ex- 
press the stamp of Nature.” 

Guillim considers that the scallop was chosen 
because no two valves, other than the natural ones, 
will match together out of the millions of this kind, 
and therefore it is fit to show the friendship that 
should bind together the members of such an 
institution, and therefore the founders placed 
them in couples in the collar. He found it stated 
in a French MS. that the first bearer of the 
escallop was a commander who gained the hearts 
of his companions in arms, and sacrificed himself 
for their safety. 

From the plates of arms it appears that Russell, 
Spencer, Wilmot, Eure, Petre, Townesend, 
Frescheville, Dacres, Arthington, Pagit, Shyres, 
Rowe, Reeve, Hooker, bear the scallop by right ; 
and the following by marriage or descent, viz., 
Huntingdon, Carlisle, Sussex, Reresby, Forster, 
Southwell, Windham, Olarke, Crome, Kirke. 


to have cost a paltry million pounds only, 


The scallop seems, however, to have been more 
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common among ancient French families, seigneurs 
and others, as is seen in that very useful work by 
Dubuisson (‘ Armorial de France,’ 1757). 

In the copperplates the shells are clearly scal- 
lops. But in the descriptions the word used is 
coquille, as if it was a cockle. The dictionary 
(Nugent, 1819) translates coquille by shell, and 
pétonele by cockle ; but “escalop” is rendered by 
pétoncle ; so that there seems some little looseness 
in the use of the words. 

The families using the scallop are: Abot, 
Aguesseau, Amanzé, Anisson, Auvergne, Aymeret, 
Bailly, Bardon, Barillon, Bas, Beauvais, Becde- 
lievre, Beraud, Beziade, Bidault, Bonneval, Borda, 
Boullet, Bragelongne, Breteau, Bullion, Camus, 
Catinat, Chaulieu, Chesnard, Croix, Cytres, Dante- 
court, Dartois, Daussy, Dauvergne, Doyer, Esti- 
enne, Fautrieres, Ferrand, Fredy, Gars, Gibanel, 
Grandval, Guemadeuc, Guillemin, Hallé, Harville, 
Hoock, Huvery, Hyllion, Jorts, Keraly, Ker- 
moisan, Laval, Lecey, Luzerne, Macé, Magneux, 
Malherbe, Michel, Montenay, Passerat, Pellerin, 
Petit, Pin, Poisson, Poncher, Pringle, Rabo- 
danges, Raimond, Romecourt, Rouaud, Rouvroy, 
Sabatier, St. Amant, Sericourt, Soisy, Vassan, 
Viart, Armenou, Bourgevin, Buisson, Felonniere, 
Gillier, Kaly, Magnin, Mazancourt, Mesnil, 
Thomas. 

The families are arranged in alphabetical order 
in Dubuisson, so that it is not necessary to cite 
the pages. 

G. F. R. (* Méthodique du Blason,’ Lyon, 1705) 
connects the origin of the scallop order of St. 
Michael with England. When the English were 
flying defeated before Joan at Orleans, he says 
(pp. 97-99) that St. Michael appeared fighting for 
the French (as the Gemini did for Rome); so 
Charles VII. paid him great devotion, and placed 
his image on a standard ; while his son Louis XI. 
established the order of St. Michael in 1469. In 
the engraving of the collar he places six scallops, 
and shows them in the arms of Tremouille and 
Chateaurenaud (plates 112, 150, 164). 

In the medallic history of Louis XIV. by 
Menestrier (‘ Histoire du Roy Louis le Graad,’ 
Paris, 1691) are large plates of the arms of the 
members of the order of St. Michael surrounded 
by the collar containing twenty-two scallops (plates 
59, 60, 61). 

In the ‘ Armorial de France,’ scallops are found 
in the shield of Laual (temp. Charles VII.) and in 
that of Comines (temp. Louis XI.), and of Baraut 
and of Poncher (temp. Louis XII.), Palaiseau, 
Liancourt, Nesle, Leze, and Montgomery (plates 
xix., XX., XXii., xxxiii., xxxiv., xxxvi.). 

The royal arms from Frangois I. to Louis XTV. 
are surrounded by the collar of St. Michael, 
having five, or seven, or twelve, or thirteen scallops 
on them (plates xxiii._xxx.). 

The Italian armorial also shows the scallop, as 


may be seen in that fine work by Fransone 
(‘Nobilta di Genova, Genoua, 1636). The 
Genoese families of Pateri, Romeo, Costapelegrina, 
Cochiglia, bear the scallop (plates x., xiii., xiiii., 
xxiiii., xxix. ). 

Venasque (‘Genealogica Grimaldz Gentis,’ 1647) 
surrounds the arms of the Princes of Monaco, the 
Crispins, the Buels, and the Grimaldi of Antibes, 
with the collar of St. Michael bearing five or seven 
scallops (pp. 62, 85, 165, 178). 

In St. Saviour’s, Southwark, on the floor of the 
north chancel aisle, is a slab to Perkins bearing a 
shield with three scallops in it. In the north 
transept is a monument to Blisse, and his shield 
contains scallops for his wife, whose name was 
Mathew. One of the new painted windows in the 
south aisle is to Beaumont, and a shield with four 
scallops in it is there displayed. 

A copy in my possession of Bernard Solomon’s 
illustrations to Ovid (Lyon, 1557) has the arms of 
the Prince de Condé on the covers, surrounded by 
the collar with seven scallops. 

Aiken (‘Queen Elizabeth,’ i. 478) remarks, “Three 
thousand men ranged themselves under the scallop 
shells of Dacre.” 

A Spanish collar of knighthood has the scallops 
in it. The collar of St. James in Holland also 
bears scallops in it (Berry, ‘ Heraldry,’ iii.). 

The scallop is seen impaled in the Hales arms 
(Nichols, ‘Bib. Top. Brit.” i. 82). Sir John 
Hawkins, Knt. (temp. Elizabeth), bore scallops in 
his arms (Hasted, ‘ Kent,’ 1886), 

From Debrett (‘ Baronetage,’ by Collen, 1840) 
it appears that the scallop is borne in the arms of 
the following : Baker, Blackett, Browne, Cotterell, 
Eden, Wigram, Daff-Gordon, Graham, Hamond, 
Hudson, Clark-Jervoise, King, Malet, Parker, 
Power, Rowley, Smitb, Tancred, Taylor, a 

A. B. G. 


Cuurcn Row, Hampsteap.—A letter in the 
Atheneum of 14 August announces the lamentable 
fact that this “charming remnant of old Hamp- 
stead” will be shortly in the builders’ hands. 
Three of the old houses, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, are said 
to be threatened with destruction. There is good 
reason for believing that No. 2 is the house in 
which the Rev. Rochmont Barbauld and his 
accomplished wife resided from 1785 to 1796, or, 
according to Howitt,* till 1802, and in which the 
latter wrote, amongst much else, the letter contain- 
ing the early mention of ‘‘ seguars,” to which 
attention was drawn by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, 
ante, p. 125. After her husband’s death Mrs. 
Barbauld is said to have again taken up her resi- 
dence in Church Row, perhaps, on this occasion, at 
No. 9, adjoining No. 8, which her niece, Lucy Aikin, 
the authoress of ‘Memoirs of the Court of Queen 


* ‘Northern Heights of London,’ p, 170. 
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Elizabeth,’ and other works of a similar nature, 
occupied for several years. According to Howitt, 
Miss Aikin and her mother, the widow of Dr. 
Jobn Aikin, lived in the house formerly occupied 
by the Barbaulds from 1822 to 1830, when Mrs. 


Aikin died ; Miss Aikin then removed to No. 18, | 


showed that this chorus was the original of our 
present National Anthem. What has generally 
been supposed to be the earliest metrical rendering 
in English of this chorus, and to have been written 
by Henry Carey, is seen in ‘ Harmonia Anglicana’ 
(published circa 1742-4); and the first great 


public occasion on which the whole or part of this 


on the opposite side of the street, and lived there | publi , 
English rendering was given was at Drury Lane in 


till 1844. There is some uncertainty regarding 


the houses occupied by the Barbauld and Aikin | 1746, after the victory of Culloden, Dr. Arne,. 


families, which perhaps some correspondent having | who then arranged the music of the score, told Dr.. 
access to the Hampstead rate-books may be able Burney that “he had not the least knowledge, nor 
to remove. Amongst other well-known residents | could be guess at all who was either the author or 
of Church Row were John James Park, the composer; but that it was the received opinion 
historian of Hampstead ; Mr. John Rogers Herbert, | that it had been written for the Catholic Chapel! 
the Royal Academician; Miss Margaret Gillies, | Royal of King James II.” In 1882 I became 
the miniature painter; and Miss Eliza Meteyard, | convinced that I had traced both of these ; and 


the biographer of Wedgwood. Both these ladies, 
I believe, resided at No. 25. It seems a thousand 
pities that this interesting relic of the 
teacup-times of hood and hoop 
should fall a victim to the modern rage for sky- 
high flats, but the up-to-date builder has as little 
reverence as the proverbial sapper, and no pro- 
testations will avail to stop him. There are a 
couple of views of Church Row in Walford’s ‘ Old 
and New London,’ v. 474, 475, one of which pro- 
fesses to show the houses, with their hooded door- 
ways and their gates of Sussex iron-work, as they 
appeared in the year 1750, I should be grateful 
if Mr. Walford, than whom I fancy there is no 
better authority on the subject of Church Row and 
its history, would be kind enough to furnish the 
source from which this cut is taken. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Uypvstisnep Anoto-Saxon Manvscaipts.— 
The reign of Queen Victoria has been an age of 
great progress for England and for all parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and this is in a great measure 
due to the royal influence, example, and favour. 
But are we to leave to the Germans, the Americans, 
and other foreigners, the task of publishing the 
hitherto unprinted manuscripts in Anglo-Saxon? 
Will this reign end, will the twentieth century 
begin, will the thousandth anniversary of King 
Alfred’s death pass, without this reproach upon our 
national zeal for our own literary property being 
wiped away ? It is to be hoped that ‘ N. & Q.’ will 
at once open a subscription list for the publication 
of such documents. One may suppose that Prof. 
W. W. Skeat would find it a mere student’s pastime 
to organize a school of copyists, translators, and 
proof-readers for so patriotic an end. 

PALAMEDES. 

Cuorvs, “O Devs Opriug.”—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5" S. v. 342, Dr. Riwsavtr drew the attention 
of the public to a Latin chorus which he had dis- 
covered, commencing “‘O Deus Optime”; and in 


the Antiquarian Magazine for 1 May, 1882, I 


| possibly ere long I shall think myself justified in 


divulging their names. Meanwhile, may I be 
allowed to make a suggestion through your columns, 
that careful search be made among private collec- 
tions of old ballads for one bearing two verses in 
Eoglish which commence ‘‘ God save great James 
our King”? An incentive to such pursuit might: 
be given by a reward (say of ten or fifteen guineas) 
—were anybody spirited enough to offer it—to the: 
first discoverer of what most probably was printed! 
in Ireland or Scotland between 1689 and 1746. 

F. K. H. 

Westgate-on-Sea. 


Purases.—An Islonian—that is, a 
native of the Isle of Axholme—was explaiaing 
why he gave up to his sister certain property to 
which he considered that he had himself a legal 
right. He said: ‘* You see, I must crucify a bit ;. 
it won't do to be too senny.” Sen=self ; senny,, 
therefore, is selfish. The following is hardly a 
local phrase, but may become one. A servant- 
maid, writing to a friend, concludes with what ix 
apparently meant as a quotation from a popular 
song: “As I hope to see you soon, I will say 
holybo, and not good-bye.” Holybo for au revoir 
is good. C. C. B. 


Tue ‘Scorsman’s’ — The Scotsmcav 
is sometimes quoted as an authority on English: 
composition. It will need to look to its laurelsif® 
it often writes as in the following quotation from 
a leader in the number issued on Wednesday, 
28 July. Speaking of the charges against Mr. 
Chamberlain, the editor says :— 

“They have become an unlocalised ‘ feeling '—which 
nobody will confess to—that somebody—no one can say 
whom—has done something scandalous—no one can say 


what,” &e. 
R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


Kitomirre as an Enocuish Measvre.—in 
newspaper report of the reopening of the Saowdon 
Railway it is stated that “the maximum rate of* 
speed on the flatter gradients was 10 bilomatres 
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_ hour, and on steep gradients 6 kilometres.” 
ow many Englishmen (in this I venture to in- 
clude Scotchmen) of ordinary education can be 
expected to know, without turning up some uni- 
versal information book, that 10 kilometres is equal 
to 6 miles 376 yards, and 6 kilométres to 3 miles 
1,282 yards, or, say, nearly 6} and nearly 3} miles 
respectively? Surely some protest should be 
entered against the introduction of French mea- 
sures into reports in English newspapers. It is 
from the public the information 

report purports to give. 

= give J. B, Fremixe, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


BurtincnamMe or an article 
—‘The Truth about Bret Harte’—in the Anti- 
Philistine we are told about that wondrous town 
of delight, in California, ‘‘ Burlinghame.” Surely 
it was named after the senator from New York 
State, Chinese ambassador, inventor of the natural 
beauties of California, Anson Burlingame, who 
spent his life in protest against what he called 
‘ the inevitable Ah.” D. 


_ Cuartes Keene.—Can any reader give me 
information concerning books illustrated by Charles 
Keene other than those mentioned in Mr. Layard’s 
‘Life,’ and especially in reference to an alleged 
design for ‘ Zadkiel’s Almanack’? 
T. Fisner Unwiy, 
11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 


_Swirts, Sparrows, anp Srariinos.—Can the 
birds which compete for the eaves with sparrows 
and starlings be swifts, and not house martins ? 
Are they all over black ; or have they white under- 
neath and behind the wings? fF. J. Canpy. 

Croydon, 


Sxettor.—‘' A casual mention of the lion on 
the Howard shield brought down a volume of 
Skelton, with his finger on the passage.” The 
above occurs at p. 412, ch. xiv., second edition, of 
Trevelyan’s ‘Life and Letters of Macaulay.’ 
What Skelton is referred to? Surely not the poet ! 
Could some one kindly tell me where to find this 
‘Skelton’s notice of the Howards’ well-known 
heraldic lion ? E, A. Harpy. 


PLaNTAGENET.—Some time ago I read an 
account of a boy named Plant (residing in War- 
wickshire, I believe), whose grandfather had borne 
the royal name of Plantagenet, but had changed it 
to Plant, thinking the fall name too grand for a 
paorsmnan. The note proceeded to state that this 


boy, if the Salic Law had heen in force, would 
have been king of England. Can any one tell me 
more of this, or inform me as to where I should 
obtain the note in question? I should also like to 
know what descendants there are in England in 
the male line of any European royal family, and 
whether Leofwine, brother of King Harold, left 
any descendants? I have come across the names 
of Bourbon, Buonaparte, D’Este, and Romanoff, in 
old directories, and of course there are many 
Stewarts, Llewellyns, Tudors, and others bearing 
royal names. 


Sm Water Henpiey, Attorney-General for 
Ireland, died in 1552. Henry VIII. granted him 
manor and advowson of Elmstone, in Kent, 1544. 
He also received other property, and left two 
daughters, Elizabeth, wife of Geo. Fane, and Helen, 
wife of Thomas Colepeper. Any particulars about 
Hendley wanted. Nothing in Foss or ‘D. N. B.’ 

Hossey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Tae Great Crock at Rovey.—In Macquoid’s 
‘Normandy’ I find the following about this 
remarkable clock in Rouen :— 

‘* Above it [the archway] on each side are the huge 
clock-dials in sculptured frames ; underneath the vault 
is sculptured a shepherd tending sheep, and on the side 
walls are also bas reliefs of the eame subject.” 

What connexion have sheep and shepherds with 
fleeting time? Have we anything in the British 
Isles on similar lines? R. Hevorr Wattacer. 


Parxavurst Famity.—What is known of the 
ancestry of George Parkhurst, of Guildford, Surrey 
(father of Bishop John, born about 1512)? What 
earlier Parkbursts are on record, and where? Did 
any live on the Isle of Wight, earlier or later than 
this George ? Did any of the early mainland Park- 
hursts emigrate from the Isle of Wight ? 

E. 8. Jones. 

Port Chester, N.Y. 


Evona.—Can any of your correspondents tell 
me who was Evona? M. L. H. 


Fo.x-tore.—Can any one tell me the origin of 
the superstition of its being unlucky to look at the 
new moon through glass? Warp. 


“Wo FEARS TO TALK OF ’98,”—Where can I 
find this song? MacnamarRa, 


According to Mr. W. Davenport Adams's ‘ Dictionary 
of English Literature,’ this famous Irish song was 
written by the Rev. John Kells Ingram. It first 
appeared in the Nation newspaper. | 


Dairy Service my Country 
Cowper writes to his cousin, from Huntingdon, in 
October, 1766: “ At eleven a.m. we attend divine 
service, which is performed here twice every day.” 
Was this practice common in other than cathedrals 
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a century and a half ago? Cowper mentions this 
attendance at a daily service as having helped to 
gain for him the character of a “‘ Methodist” in 
his neighbourhood. E, Watrorp. 


Ventnor. 


J. Bossy.—Is anything known of 
the above named (or his family), who I understand 
lived somewhere in Middlesex about 1780 to 1800? 
His widow I believe married John Aldridge. 


Cras. H. Otsey. 
Montreal. 


Retcate Parish Cavrcn.—Can any of your 
readers give me an account of Reigate Parish 
Church, when built and restored ; to what families 
the tombs belong; and whose are the helmets 
hanging in the church ? Cotty. 


Tern.—Can you tell me if the tern, or sea- 
swallow, Sterna hirundo, is ever seen so far inland 
as Staines? I saw a bird near Magna Charta 
Island recently in every respect like the common 
tern, and I cannot identify it with any other bird. 
At the same time I do not recollect having seen 
the tern so far inland before. Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to assist me. 

Dr. pe CARTER. 


Armortat Catna.—Can any of your readers 
inform me to whom belong the following coats 
of arms? The first is painted in grisaille, so 
tinctures are not given. A fesse, charged with 
three cross crosslets, between three castles, two 
and one, Crest, a leopard’s head erased. The 
other shield impales Pine-Coffin, and is Or, a lion 
rampant sable (or proper) langued gules. Crest, 
a lion rampant, as in the shield, langued =~. 

. E. 


Letter From Dovctias Jerroitp.—The follow- 
ing letter, which is undated and signed in initial, 
is in my possession :— 

Dean Marx,—I see your burlesque is advertized, 
"Twould be good fan to copy Tenniei’s cut of C. Kean 
for a poster, with “Every Night at the Adelphi,” or 
something like it, Truly yours 

Monday. dD. 
The letter is evidently written by Douglas 
Jerrold to Mark Lemon. Could any contributor 
to ‘N. & Q.’ inform me what burlesque is alluded 
to, and whether the suggestion as to Tenniel’s cut 
was carried out? Where was the cut in question 
published ? Cuartes Hiatt. 


* AusTRIA As iT 18; or, Sketches of Con- 
tinental Courts, by an Eye-witness, 1828.” I take 
this title from Blackburn’s ‘ Hints on Catalogue 
Titles,’ London, Sampson Low, 1884, p. 87. He 
says: “By an Austrian who has been absent 
from his country five years, No one knows the 
name of the writer.” Whowas he? I have also 


Author of ‘ Austria as it is,’” from the * Catalogue 
of the Advocates’ Library,’ vol. i. p. 115, the 
author being unknown to Mr. Halkett and also 
at the British Museum. The above “ Americans” 
is not in the ‘ London Catalogue,’ 1851, though 
“The Americans, by an American in London,” is, 
Tomas. 


Votonteers, 1797.—When were the Blooms- 
bury and Billingsgate corps disbanded, and what 
became of their records ? A. 


Owes ar Lewis.—Owen ap Lewis married 
(some time in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, it seems) Mary, daughter of Theodore 
Vaughan, of Caerynwch, in Dolgelly parish, co. 
Merioneth, Wales, Date of marriage and place of 
residence of Owen wanted, with same particulars 
regarding his son Robert ap Owen. This Robert 
Owen had by his wife Margaret, daughter of John 
ap Lewis (Derwas), a daughter, also named Mar- 
garet, who married Rowland Ellis, of Bryn Mawr, 
gentleman, near Dolgelly, in said county (born 
there in 1650, died near Philadelphia in 1729). 
She was his second wife, his first was also named 
Margaret, daughter of Ellis Morris, of Dolegyn, in 
said county. Rowland’s second wife was a Quaker, 
and he became one, suffering in the cause which 
was, at that time, espoused by others of the gentry 
of Merioneth. His alliances afford an instance of 
tribal intermarriage, for he was akin to both of his 
wives, he and they all coming, by junior branches, 
from the ancient stock of Nannau, seated near 
Dolgelly. It is likely that the residence of the 
said Owen and his son Robert was near Nannau, 
if, indeed, not within the bounds of that broad 
demesne ; but where, and what called ? Moreover, 
are the wills of any of the persons mentioned in 
this query extant? Ifso, where? Excepting the 
omission of the place-names as noted above, a very 
fall pedigree of all of the persons mentioned by 
me, up to the lords of Nannau, is given in ‘Merion 
in the Welsh Tract’ (in Pennsylvania), issued in 
1896 by Thomas A. Glenn, of Ardmore, said State. 
Perhaps the registers of the parishes of Dolgelly, 
Llanfachreth, or neighbouring ones, may contain 
the information desired. Anything relative to 
the subject will be received by me with thanks, 

P. S. P. Conner. 
Octorara, Rowlandsville, Maryland. 


Cuittrextnc.—What is the derivation of Chit- 

tening? There is a road called Chittening Street 

in Henbury Saltmarsh, Gloucestershire. at 
C. G. 


Marriace Service.—I am very 
anxious to find out when the word “obey” was 
introduced into the Anglican marriage service. 
It is not to be found in the corresponding part in 
the Roman rite. Perhaps some of your corre- 


noted “The Americans as they are......by the 


spondents could tell me whether it occurs in the 
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old English service books, or if it was merely 
introduced by Crammer; and why. A. L, D. 


History or tHe or Huntixcpoy.— 
In vol. Ixxxiv. part ii. p. 445 of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1814) it is stated that a Mr. John 
Symmons, of Paddington House, who had then 
recently purchased the “ Hutchinson collection for 
a county history of Huntingdon,” had also bought 
the collection of the Rev. R. Smyth relating to the 
same county, and further had been presented by 
the Earl of Carysfort with three folio volumes of 
MS. collections of the county. It also states that 
they were authorized to say that Mr. Symmons 
was actively engaged in arranging the collections 
for a large and complete history of the county, 
which it was expected would soon be put in the 
press. I cannot find that the contemplated history 
was published, for I believe no history of the 
county of Huntingdon has ever been printed. 
Can any of your readers say what became of the 
evidently very important MS. collection?—as I 
have been unable to find out what became of it 
or where it is now. CeLer Et VIGILANs, 


“Goparp”: “Lacmay.”—In ‘ Leicestershire 
Words and Phrases,’ introduction (which is by 
Mr. Sebastian Evans), pp. 45, 46, I find :— 

“The Hundred Courts, or rather the Wapentake 
* Things,’ seem in every case to have been held, as in 
Scandinavian wont, at a distance from any town or 
village, but at some easily accessible and well-known 
spot, where the only dwelling-place was the wooden 
cote of the godard, and the only court-house the oak 
tree under whose shelter the arbitration was conducted, 
or the hill where the speakers heid their little parliament 
in the open air.” 

As to the etymology of “ Gutblaxton’ Mr. Evans 
writes (p. 46) :— 

“Tt is perhaps as probable that the Guthlac thus 
immortalized was a local godard or lagman, as that he 
was the well-known East Anglian saint,” 


The book from which I quote is one of the English 
Dialect Society’s publications, and was published 
by Triibner for the society in 1881, I cannot find 
godard in any of the dictionaries to which I have 
access, except that Halliwell gives goddard as=a 
fool (North), also a kind of goblet ; and goddartly 
=cautiously. Ducange (Henschel’s Paris edition 
of 1844) only gives Godardus as=Godendus and 
Godendardus, ‘* Hasta brevior Flandrensibus fami- 
liaris.” Mr, Evans uses it as if it was a term that 
ought to be known by antiquaries or historians. 

an is given by Jamieson (sub voce) as ‘‘ the 
president in the supreme court formerly held in 


Orkney Island,” and in a quotation from Barry’s | 8 


‘Orkney,’ p. 217, “the president or principal 
person in the Law-ting was named the great Fond 
or Lagman.” I can find no reference in your 
indexes to Goddard except as a surname. 

H, A. Martin, 
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Beplies, 


A TRADITION AT ST. CRUX, YORK. 
(8 S. xii, 127.) 

I never heard of any apparition in connexion 
with the east window of St. Crux (which church, 
by the way, was taken down in 1888), but 
feel little doubt it must be the ghost of Trinity 
Church, Micklegate, which is running in your 
correspondent’s mind. This apparition flitted 
across the east window of that church until a new 
chancel was added in 1887. J. R. J. will find a 
full and circumstantial account of this ghost in 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Yorkshire Oddities’ (John 
Hodges, 1874), the first article in vol. i. 

Mr. William Camidge says :— 

“An effort has been made to associate the ghost of 
Holy Trinity Church, Micklegate (which was a very 
familiar object to the congregation of that church a few 
years sgo), with the burial-ground of this old church of 
Fulford. The legend is that a family of good position 
lived in Micklegate; the father (who died leaving a 
widow and one child) was interred in the burial-ground 
connected with Holy Trinity, and his grave was regularly 
visited by his widow, child, and nuree. A little while 
after his death the city was visited with the plague, to 
which the child became a victim. In accordance with 
an order of the Corporation, she, like all others dying 
of this fever, was buried at Fulford. To her resting- 
place her mother and nurse made periodical visits, up to 
the time of the mother’s death. The legend assumes 
that ever since the latter event the ghost of the mother 
has proceeded to Fulford weekly, received the ghost of 
the child from the graveyard there, and, with the ghost 
of the nurse, they have gone to the grave of the father, 
making the time of service in the church the season of 
visitation.” —' Ouse Bridge to Naburn Lock, 


That some sort of an apparition, or presentment, 
made its appearance periodically is supported not 
only by the evidence of Mr. Baring-Gould’s corre- 
spondents (for the bona fides of whom he vouches), 
but also by many other people in York, and, 
indeed, by members of my own family (though not 
to the extent of Mr. Baring-Gould’s correspond- 
ents). This church originally formed part of the 
Benedictine Priory of the Holy Trinity, and it 
has been suggested that the ghost (or sbadow ?) 
may have been produced by some ingenious 
structural device in the east window erected by 
the old monks. F, Mawbestey. 

Delwood Croft, Fulford, York. 


This will be found in Baring-Gould’s ‘ Yorkshire 
Oddities.’ I have not the book at present, but 
doubtless the reference to the magazine is there 
iven. Cc, F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
Your correspondent is doubtless thinking of 
‘The Ghost of Trinity Church, York,’ concerning 
which see Mr. 8. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Yorkshire 
Oddities,’ 1890, pp. 1-21. Ww. C. B. 
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Tae Last Supper anp THE Pascnat Lamp 
(8" §S. xii. 83).—In the Bishops’ Bible (date 
1591), between the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, there is ‘‘A Table for the better vnder- 
standing of the xxvj chapter of S. Matthewe, the 
xiiij of S. Marke, the xxij of S. Luke, and the 
xix of Saint Iobn.” This table is followed by,— 


“We haue in this description conferred the use and 
manner of the celebration of Easter that the Iewes held, 
with that which we vse to reckon and beginne at, and 
also to name the dayes of the weeke, and haue added 
thereto certaine dayes of the moneth of March, in the 
yeere that Iesus Christ suffered, to declare the under- 
standing of the eaid difficultie. Wherein there is to be 
noted that the Lord Iesus celebrated not the Passeouer 
the same day that the Iewes did: but that he which 
came not to breake the Lawe, but to fulfill the Law in 
euery point, ate the Lambe with his disciples, at the 
time ordeined by the Law. Exod. 12. which is the 
foureteenth day of the first moneth (that is to say. 
March) in the afternoone, on the which began the sayd 
feast: which fell this yeere on the Friday, the Even 
of the Sabboth, or the day of rest. On the which day, 
he which was the true Lambe was offered, to the end 
that the trueth might agree with the figure: but the 
lewes celebrated the sayd Passeouer the day following at 
Euen after Sunneset, Iesus Christ being in the graue: 
for that by tradition of their predecessors, the sayd Feast 
which fell on the Friday, according to the Lawe, was 
deferred to the next day, which was the day of their 
weekly Sabboth, because they would not keepe two Feasts 
together: for this Feast day they called the great Sab- 
both, John i. 9 and also because (as enemies of the 
trueth) they would seeke all meanes possible to keepe him 
from being knowen for the Messias. Here is also to be 
noted, that where the eating of the Lambe, the institu- 
tion of the Sacrament, with the residue before-mentioned, 
is referred to Thursday and Friday: If ye reckon accord- 
ing to the lewes account, who begin their Friday night 
on Thureday after Sunneset, and continueth that night 
and day untill the next day after Sunneset, ye shall find 
that Christ did eat the Pascal Lambe, instituted the 
Sacrament of his body and blood, was kissed by Iudas, 
and was crucified, dead and buried on Friday. But if 

e reckon after our vse, then Christ did eat the Pascal 
mbe, instituted the Sacrament of his body and blood, 
and was kissed of Iudas on Thursday, but was crucified, 
dead and buried on Friday.” 
P 


**To cua’ rause” (8 §, xii. 27, 78, 113).— 
Mr. Pickrorp is quite correct in saying that fause 
is a good Scottish word, and that “ fair and fause ” 
is not an uncommon collocation of terms, Standard 
examples of both are in Burns. In all three 
versions of ‘The Banks o’ Doon’ the “ fause 
luver” appears, while in the first two the bird’s 
song recalls the days when the “‘ fause luve was 
true.” The epigrammatic song beginning 

She 's fair and fause that causes my smart, 
I lo’ed her meikle and lang, 
has given us an expression that is now practically 
proverbial. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


New Waters Brstiocrapny (8" §, xii. 
87).—The Torch was published in London. I 
possess a copy of vol i., which contains the quarterly 


issues from September, 1887, to June, 1888, four 
numbers in all, The first issue was published with 
the title the Colonial Bookseller and Biblio- 
graphical Record, compiled and published by Mr. 
Edward Augustus Petherick, at the Colonial Book- 
sellers’ Agency, 33, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. The bibliography in question forms a section 
of a ‘ Bibliography of Australasia,’ and in the first 
volume covers the period 1788 to 1837. Having 
only the one volume, I cannot say when the biblio- 
graphy was completed, but I may say that it 
begins in No, 3, the issue for March, 1888. If 
Mr. Apperson should experience any difficulty in 
obtaining the volume, I shall be very pleased to 
lend him my copy. C. P. Hate. 


The Torch was issued by Mr. Edward A. Pethe- 
rick, the well-known Australasian bibliographer, 
while he was in business in London as a bookseller. 
I cannot give the details Mr. APreRson requires, 
but I believe that Mr. Petherick’s extensive library 
was bought recently by the Imperial Institute and 
that Mr. Petherick was appointed librarian. The 
Torch could doubtless be found at the British 
Museum, Wma. H. Peer. 


The Torch and Colonial Book Circular was 
edited and published by Mr. E. A. Petherick, of 
the Colonial Booksellers’ Agency, 33, Paternoster 
Row. I have only eight numbers, and do not 
know whether any more were issued. The first 
instalment of the bibliography of New South 
Wales appeared in vol. i. No. 3, March, 1888, 
and was continued in Nos. 4 (June), 5 (Sep- 
tember), 7 (March, 1889), and 8 (June, 1889). 

Cuas, R. Hewirr. 

Royal College of Surgeons. 


Gretna Green Marniaces §. ix, 61, 149, 
389; xi. 294, 338, 511).—I find the following 
entry in my journal of 1853 :— 

“7 September, 1853. Went by Caledonian Railway to 
Gretna, where we saw the famous toll-bar between Eng- 
land and Scotland, Murray the Gretna priest,” &c. 
Some doubt having been expressed in your 
columns as to who was “ priest” in that year, I 
send you this extract from my journal. W. S. 


Diamond Commemoration SERVICE 
(8 S. xii. 65)—Mr. E. H. Marswatt has not 
commented upon what appears to be a questionable 
piece of English in the introductory rubric in this 
special service, namely the combination of the 
words “same with.” Some precedent in the Eng- 
lish of the eighteenth century may be found for 
the use of with instead of as in such a connexion. 
But can it be produced from the Jacobean Bible 
or the Caroline Book of Common Prayer ? 

PALaMEDES, 


Grammarsow = Wooptouse (8" S, x. 354, 
440 ; xi, 473).—A more correct spelling of gram- 
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marsow is grammersow, which is given in Mr. 
W. F. Jago’s ‘Glossary of the Cornish Dialect,’ 
1882, though under “ Sow-pig” he gives the former 
spelling. Grammer is nothing more than an 
abbreviated form of grandmother used in the West 
of England. Grammer occurs in ‘ Exmoor Scold- 
ing’: ‘* Won’t ye g’ up and zee Grammer avore ye 
g’ up to Challacombe?” Gramfer also is used for 

ndfather, and in Somersetshire a “ daddy long- 
~ ” is called a “‘ gramfer long-legs.” It is inter- 
esting to find equivalent expressions for the 
woodlouse” in Welsh. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Enciisa Verse Structure’ §. xii. 160). 
—Allow me to correct, in your notice last week of 
my pamphlet on ‘ English Verse Structure,’ the 
misspelling of my name, which is given there as 
T. S. Esmond. One has a natural preference for 
one’s own cognomen, even if the exchange is for 
the worse. May I at the same time rectify a 
stupid slip of my own? Referring to the late 
Prof. Fleeming Jenkin (unhappily printed Jenkyn 
in my pamphlet), I state that his papers on verse 
appeared in the Atheneum, This is a mistake for 
Saturday Review, in which the articles appeared 
during February and March, 1883. 

T. S. Omonn. 


Twenty-rour Hour Diats on Crocks (8 §. 
xii. 9, 109).—I have not Mrs. Starke’s ‘Guide-book’ 
before me, but if she says therein, as quoted by 
Lorp ALDENHAM at the last reference, that if you 
asked a Roman an hour before sunset what o’clock 
it was, he would answer ‘‘Sous le ventre tre, 
Signore,” she makes a most extraordinary state- 
ment, which would astonish nobody in the world 
so much as a Roman. What she intended to 
make him answer was probably “‘ Sulle venti-tre, 
Signore,” a very different phrase. ‘‘ Ore Italiani” 
is obviously a misprint for Ore Italiane, in the 
third line of Lonp ALDENHAM’s note. 

Jutian MarsHALL. 


There is a misprint, due to my bad writing. 
“Sous” should be Sono, ALDENHAM. 


Hanpicap (8 §, xi. 247, 270, 298, 331).— 
Handicap appears to have been a game of some 
sort temp. Charles II, It is mentioned by Pepys 
in his ‘ Diary’ under date 18 September, 1660 : 
**To the Mitre in Wood Street. Here some of us 
fell to handicap, a sport that I never knew before.” 


Joun 
Willesden Green, N.W. 
DecapEeNnts AND Sympouistes (8 S, x, 294, 
340, 383).— 


“He was even impressed by the smartness of those 
second-rate decadents, French and English, who so 
gloried in their own degeneracy—as though one were to 
glory in scrofula or rickets; those unpleasant little 
anthropoids with the sexless little Muse and the dirt 


at him in the vain hope of provoking some retort which 
would have lifted them up to glory! Where are they 
now? He has improved them all away! Who ever 
hears of decadents nowadays?”—Du Maurier, ‘The 
Martian,’ pt. ix. 

KILuicrew. 

Oxpest Trees IN THE Wor p (8" S. iii. 207, 
311, 336; iv. 97).—The Morning of 12 August, 
page 7, contains the following news :— 

“The Citizens of Dijon, France, recently voted a tax 
for putting a railing round a tree which stands within 
the city limits. The tree bears a label which informs 
the sightseer that it is the oldest pane in France. The 
Town Council has a record tracing the history of the tree 
since the year 722 a.p. It is 122 feet in height and 
45 feet in circumference at the base,” 

PALAMEDES. 

Micitary Baxwers Coxours 8. xi. 
447, 473 ; xii. 57, 115).—The following extract is 
taken from ‘The New Handbook to York Minster,’ 
by George Benson, York, 1893 :— 

**In this (the south choir) aisle are suspended the old 
colours of the York and Lancaster Regiment, four colours 
of the 65th Regiment (lst Battalion), and eight colours 
of the 84th Regiment (2nd Battalion). The tattered 
ones when new were presented to the 84th Battalion in 
1861, and carried through the Egyptian campaign, 
— and presented to the Minster on 10 August, 
1891.” 

These colours are placed in the nave whenever a 
military service is held therein. T. Seymour, 

9, Newton Road, Oxford, 


**Dick’s Hatpanp” (8 §, xi. 467; xii. 37, 
96).—The expression in this part of Oxfordshire 
has always run, since I can remember it, now some 
forty years, “ As queer as Dick’s hatband, that went 
half way round and tied in the middle.” 

Grorce James Dew, 

Lower Heyford, Oxon, 


Type-writtnc Macuarnes (8 §S, xi. 445).—See 
a paper on ‘The Evolution of the Typewriter,’ by 
C. L. McCluer Stevens, in the June number of 
the Strand Magazine (No. 78, vol. xiii.). 

CeLer Er AvuDAx. 

Cuartton Famity, co. Mippiesex (8" §, xii, 
47). —Edelmedon, about which Mr, Pixx inquires, 
is the modern Edmonton, the Adelmetone of 
Domesday, originally, no doubt, the t7n or vill of 
Eadhelm. According to Lysons (‘ Environs of 
London,’ ed. 1810, ii. 163), Sir Adam Francis 
died seised of the manor of Edmonton in 1418, 
leaving two daughters: Agnes, married to Sir 
William Porter, and Elizabeth, the wife of Sir 
Thomas Charlton. Agnes Porter dying without 
issue, the manor was inherited by Sir Thomas 
Charlton the younger, who died seised of it in 
1466 ; his son, Sir Richard Charlton, was attainted 
in the first year of Henry VII., and the manor, by 
virtue of his attainder, became vested in the Crown. 
According to Weever, Sir Thomas Charlton the 


little Eros, who would ride their angry, jealous little tilt | 


elder, who died in 1447, was buried beneath a 
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tomb in Edmonton Church (Lysons, op. cit., 
p. 170). W. F. Priveavx. 


Gare (8" §S, xi. 489; xii. 55).—I can 
remember more than fifty years ago a roadside inn 
or cabaret in the parish of Gawsworth, Cheshire, 
not far from Macclesfield, bearing this sign, and 
used to wonder how it was obtained. The sign, a 
gate, was suspended over the high road between 
Macclesfield and Congleton, bearing on one side 
of the gate the inscription :— 

This gate hangs free, 
And hinders none. 
Refresh yourselves, 
And travel on. 
On the other side was the inscription :— 
Stay traveller, 
Thyself regale, 
With epirits, or 
With nut-brown ale. 

According to Murray’s ‘Handbook of North- 
amptonshire,’ the derivation of Cheney of Middle- 
ton Cheney is :— 

Ralph de Chenduit (corrupted into Cheney) was the 
son of Ralph, the Norman lord of Middleton at the time 
of the Domesday Survey ; and his descendants remained 
here until the accession of Edward I.""—P . 137. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Cheney or Cheyne Gate (viz., a passage, road, 
or street), in Chester or the county, will probably 
take that name from the family of Cheney, or 
Chanu, of Nantwich and Willaston, Cheshire. 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


PrantaTion oF James JI. 1x Utster §. 
xi. 407, 454).—A “ List of the Original Planters 
in Ulster, according to the Carew MSS.,” is given 
on p. 398 (Appendix iii.) of Walpole’s ‘ History of 
Treland.’ Among the grants in co. Donegal is one 
of a thousand acres to Sir Patrick McKee, a Scot. 
See also, O'Hart’s works on Ireland. But per- 
haps the querist wants the names of the “ planted,” 
not of the ‘‘ planters.” G 


Your correspondent may be referred to the Rev. 
George Hill’s ‘ Historical Account of the Planta- 
tion in Ulster, 1608-1620,’ 4to. Belfast, 1877. 

Dayiet Hirwett. 


DescenDANTs OF JONES, THE Recicipe (8 §. 
xii. 101).—I have looked through the references in 
Bye-Gones, and I do not think they will elucidate 
the points raised by Mr. Hitt. The house stands 
at the entrance to the well-known pass of Drws 
Arduowy, a few miles from Harlech. Mr. Hitt 
seems to think that ‘‘ Edwards of Stansty” and 
‘** Edwards of a family situated near Chirk Castle” 
would be different, but Stansty is not too far from 
Chirk to be so described. I may add that Chirk 
Castle was the property of the Middletons when 


Jones is supposed to bave been in their service ; 


and thus probably he met his wife. Though the 
castle is still in the possession of the descendants 
of the Middletons, the present owner’s name is 
Myddelton Biddulph. E. W. 


Krxo’s Messenoers (8 xii. 108).—A list 
of the King’s Messengers will be found in ‘ The 
Royal Kalendar, and Court and 


Bernarp Scrops xii. 107).—This person 
waa, I think, really called Richard Scrope Bernard. 
He was the fifth son of Sir Scrope Morland, the 
fourth baronet, who died on 18 April, 1830, having 
assumed the name of Morland on 15 Feb., 1811. 
Richard Scrope Bernard was born on 13 Aug., 
1793, became a captain in the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, and died unmarried on 15 Oct., 1833. 

Grorcr C. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate. 


H. J. H. Martin (8 S. xi. 467; xii. 98).— 
The real name of the picture mentioned at the last 
reference is ‘Sadak (not Zadok) in Search of the 
Waters of Oblivion,’ a scene from ‘Sadak and 
Kalasrade,’ a story in ‘Tales of the Genii’; the 
waters of oblivion proving to be death. The 
picture has been beautifully engraved by E. C. 
Roberts. It was one of the earliest works of John 
Martin in 1812, and it is said that the workmen 
deputed to put it in the frame doubted which was 
the top of the picture. Jobn Martin was born in 
1789 near Hexham, and died in the Isle of Man 
in 1854. His works evince genius of a very high 
order, especially his illustrations of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
Jonathan Martin was his brother, who set fire to 
the choir of York Minster in 1829. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There are many Martins named in Algernon 
Graves’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists’ (second edition, 
1895), but none with exactly the initials given by 
the Dccuess or WELLINGTON. One Henry Harri- 
son Martin exhibited (chiefly ‘‘figures”) from 
1847 to 1882 in the Royal Academy and elsewhere, 
This is merely another suggestion. 

E. G, Crayton, 


Richmond, Surrey, 


Hare anv Easter Ecos xii. 9, 93).— 
We are much indebted to the German for having 
preserved to us many valuable prehistoric relics in 
the voluminous folds and meshes of his imagina- 
tion ; but that is no reason why we should befog 
ourselves in these retentive, cobwebby reticulations. 
Let us pick out the fish, without meddling with 
the net, and be thankful for what we have got. 
The hare, from his swiftness, symbolizes the sun ; 
to express his swiftness he is provided with wings ; 
being winged, he is a bird, and lays eggs, in which 
particular he is, as a matter of fact, beaten by bis 
old vanquisher the tortoise, The following is 
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from the Sussex Daily News for Monday, 10 June, 
1895, p. 7, cl. iv. par, 4 :— 

“* Curious Tenure of a Vicar.—Among curious tenures, 
certainly rivalling the chopping of faggots by the Lon- 
don City town clerk [sic |, or the cracking of the whip in 
Caistor Church, is one performed at Coleshiil, in War- 
wickshire, on Easter Monday. The vicar holds his 
glebe on condition that if the young men can catch a 
hare and bring it to him before ten o'clock, he is bound 
to give them a calf’s head, and a hundred eggs for their 
breakfast and fourpence in money.” 

The horse, the bull, and the lion, all sun animals, 
have all been winged, as well as the egg; and, 
the “ hare’s nest’’ is, of course, ‘a mare’s nest”; 
it would be interesting, however, to hear a good 
deal more about him, there is, of course, bladebone 
divination. Tuomas J. JEAKEs. 


Nive Meny’s Morais (8" §. xii. 28, 89).—It 
is a satisfaction to find from various answers in 
‘N. & Q. tbat nine men’s morris survives. Since 
sending my query I learned from an excellent essay 
by Mr. Udal on Dorset children’s games that 
“ marells” is a variant name for “marnull.” And 
from the reply of C. C. B, the moves seem to be 
the very same as those of nine men’s morris. Here, 
as in Sussex, it is, or has been, an outdoor as well 
as an indoor game. I have seen a “ marnull” 
board cut in the turf on a down. I should be 
much obliged if Mrs. Scarterr would kindly 
send me her version of the “ morris” rules. 

H. J. Movte. 


Dorchester. 


The game appears to be still alive, as boards, with 
men and rules, described as ‘‘ merelles, a game of 
skill for railway travellers and for home amuse- 
ment,” are to be bought at the Army and Navy 
Stores, and no doubt elsewhere, for the small sum 
of fivepence. Fall rules, with examples of games 
played out, are given in the ‘ Boy’s Modern Play- 
mate,’ published by Warne & Co. (new edition, 
1895). Cc. 8. H. 

The game of “‘ merrills,” played on a home-made 
board, was well known in Yorkshire farmhouses 
as late as 1863. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"¢ S. ix. 98. 
In the ‘ Holderness Glossary,’ E.D.S., 1877, p. 95, 
‘* Merrils, a game played on a square board with 
18 pegs, nine on each sides, Called in many parts 
nine men’s morris.” W. C. B. 

The question concerning this game was asked in 
Willis’s Current Notes for October, 1853, and 
answered with a diagram in the November number 
of the same year, p. 89. 

W. E. Larrtoy, F.S.A. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 

As a boy I remember playing at this game, 
which was called merelles, and is accurately 
described by St. Swirniy. I believe that some- 
where in England I still have the board and men, 
which I would endeavour to have conveyed to 


Mr. Moots if he desires. I believe the game 
could be obtained from Messrs. Jaques, the well- 
known manufacturers of Hatton Garden. I have 
even here, on the steps up to the Acropolis and 
elsewhere, a board cut in the stones which bears a 
strong resemblance to the board used for the game 
of merelles. The game is a very good one. 
A. F. G, Leveson-Gower, 


Athens, 


Burnixc Craristuas Decorations S. xi. 
264 ; xii. 96).—The invariable custom among old- 
fashionable folks is to take down and scrupulously 
burn the decorations on the morning of 7 January, 
or the 8th, if the 7th be a Sunday. The Epiphany, 
or Twelfth Day, is the last of the Christmas holi- 
days, unless the morrow be a Sunday ; and the 
decorations must be removed on the conclusion 
of Christmastide, otherwise the forest sprites will 
have power to vex the inmates of the house. 

Joun Horson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff, 


Candlemas, not Twelfth Night, is the date 
beyond which it is commonly considered unlucky 
for Christmas decorations to remain up. Herrick 
has several poems on this, of which I quote one: 

Ceremony upon Candlemas Eve. 
Down with the rosemary, and so 
Down with the baies and mistletoe ; 
Down with the holly, ivie, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas hall ; 
That so the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left behind ; 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see. 


Cc. C. B. 


Several of Herrick’s poems show that in his 
time it was the custom to burn the Christmas 
decorations on Candlemas Day, or on the eve of 
that day :— 

Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunset let it burn, 
Which quench'd, then lay it up again 
Till Christmas next return, 
Part must be kept, wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next year 
And where ‘tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischief there. 
T. P. Armstrone. 


Under ‘ Notices of the Months,’ Penny Maga- 
zine, 31 Jan., 1839, No. 438, vol. viii. p. 35, is: 

“Feb. 2, Candlemas Day, so-ealled from the ancient 
custom of carrying lights in procession in honour of the 
Feast of the Purification of the Virgin Mary, celebrated 
by the Romish Church on this day, On Candlemas Day, 
the rosemary, mistletoe, and other emblems of the merry 
Christmas times, were removed from the halls and 
windows of our ancestors and the Christmas brand, to 
which allusion has been made in vol. vii. p. 439, having 
been lighted and allowed to burn until! sunset, was then 
quenched and preserved for the succeeding year.” 


Accordingly the superstition at the present 
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day seems to be that the mistletoe must be burnt 

either on or before this day, or that, if this should 

have been forgotten to be done then, that it must 

remain up until taken down to be replaced by new 

at the following Christmas ; and I have seen it 

treated in both ways. Tuomas J, JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


ALexanverR Smita S, xii. 7, 57, 118).— 
If Mr. Hrpwett can show that the birth recorded 
in Blackwood as baving occurred at Kilmarnock 
New Manse on 26 Dec., 1829, was really that of 
Alexander Smith, author of ‘A Life Drama,’ he 
will settle a point of considerable importance. The 
natural inference is that the child thus born was 
the son ofa minister. Now Smith’s father was a 
pattern designer—one, that is, whoze business it 
was to frame patterns for lace collars and the like 
—and, unless by some accident, he was not likely 
to reside in a manse at the time of his son’s birth. 
Bat if identification is possible it will be very 
welcome. Tuomas Barve. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Trias oF Animats (8 xii. 48, 115).—At 
the last reference the question was asked where 
the account of a mouse that swallowed the Blessed 
Host could be found. The answer is, In a rare 
book, which deserves to be far better known for 
its learned and most curious collection of all the 
remarks and decisions made by the scholastic 
theologians on this singular ‘‘ mouse question.” 
The title is ‘Mus Exenteratus,’ and the author 
entitles himself Frater Wilhelmum de Stutgardia, 
Ordinis Minorum ; the book is a quarto of over 
100 pages, Tubing, 1593. Some extracts would 
indeed surprise the general reader ; but they are 
not suitable for these columns. The name on the 
title-page, as given above, is a pseudonym for 
Wilhelmus Holder, a Lutheran theologian and a 
strong opponent of the Jesuits. Having revealed 
and attacked in the ‘Mus Exenteratus’ some of 
the most remarkable examples of monkish casuistry 
that ever arose in connexion with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, he next year, 1594, published a 
similar work, dealing in the same way with the 
Sacrament of Baptism. This, a larger and, if 
— more remarkable work than the ‘ Mus 

xenteratus,’ has 233 pages and 118 difficulties 
resolyed—some of the difficulties being of such a 
character that the wonder is how they could pos- 
sibly arise in the mind of any sane man, woman, 
or child. This second book is very much rarer 
than the first, and is not known to Jicher, Graesse, 
or any of the great bibliographers, nor is it men- 
tioned with his other works in the new ‘ German 
Biogr. Dict.,’ s.v. Holder.” Ne Quip Nris. 

East Hyde. 


Ensip (8 §S. xii. 67).—I am not aware of the 
word being used colloquially as the name of a bird 


in any part of Wales; but my =~ with 
the colloquial Welsh of North Wales is limited. 
The passage in which it occurs is in ‘Chwedlan 
Doethwn Eraill ’ (‘The Other Sayings of the Wise’ 
in the Iolo MSS., p. 260, as follows :— 
A glywest ti chwedl yr Enid 
Yn y gwydel drbag ymlid? 
Drwg pechawd o’i hir erlid, 
The English translation given on p. 655 of the 
same volume is :— 
Hast thou heard the saying of the chaffinch 
In the thicket avoiding pursuit ! 
Bad is sin of long following. 
Here the English for Enid is given as chaffinch, 
which is known in different localities as the “spink,” 
“ beech-finch,” “ pink,” ‘‘ twink,” “ skelly,” “ shell- 
apple,” ‘‘horse-finch,” ‘‘scodby,” and ‘sbilfa,” 
while every dictionary I have access to, including 
that of Dr. W. Owen Paghe, where the word is 
given, gives the English name as 


Enid is given in Spurrell’s ‘ Welsh Dictionary ’ 
as the name of the woodlark. 
Joun Rapcwirrr. 


For a similar query and three replies, see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. ix. 448 ; x. 71. 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Care Goosrserry (8" §S. xii. 106).—In answer 
to Mr. Donacp Fercusoy, I may state that Anglo- 
Indians call Physalis peruviana by the above title, 
because it was introduced to India from the Cape. 
Its specific name peruviana shows that it origin- 
ally came from South America. It is cultivated 
in Bengal, but in the south of India it only 
grows wild on the hills from 2,000 to 7,000 feet 
elevation. It is also cultivated in Italy, and 
I have eaten it in Milan in September. Mr. 
Ferovuson doubtless knows an allied species (P. 
alkekengi), with scarlet calx and used for decora- 
tion. It was originally from Japan. 

H. R. P. C. 


Beanreast: Beano (8 xii. 64).—I was 
very much interested in Mr. Hepn’s remarks on 
the word beanfeast. As he says, there seems to 
be no thoroughly satisfactory derivation for the 
word, I have sometimes wondered whether, after 
all, it might not be connected with beans = money. 
Mr. Hess, I see, points to the possibility. It is 
curious to find that neither of the above words is 
in the ‘Slang Dictionary’ (1873). I am under 
the impression that both forms were in common 
use long before that date, and am rather surprised, 
therefore, to find them not included in the diction- 
ary. The ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ in its 
explanation of the word, says, it was “‘ a dinner in 
the country given by an employer to his workmen,” 
and that the term “comes from the Northern 
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counties.” It may have been the custom formerly 
for the employer to pay the expenses of the bean- 
feast ; but it is not generally so nowadays. Asa rule 
the workmen contribute to a fund for the purpose, 
which is further augmented by applications to those 
outside firms with whom their employer may have 
business dealings—those from whom they purchase 
chiefly. The expenses of the beanfeast are defrayed 
from the fund thus accumulated, and the balance 
remaining—should there be one—is either appro- 
priated to some special object, or in cases where 
the number of participators is not large, shared 
among the men themselves. 

Beano is obviously a shortened form of the longer 
word. Is it known when it was first used? I can 
remember hearing a street song, some years ago, in 
which one of the lines ran something to the effect 
that 

We don’t have a beano every day. 
Did the song give the word? Or perhaps the 
lyric” was written round the term. 
C. P. Hare. 


Is it not merely an English pronunciation of the 
Old Latin bene fecit? J.C. P. 


A Livine Sion (8 S. xii. 86).—See the Reli- 
quary, viii. 49. W. C. B. 


Meraven Pepicree (8 xii. 88).—Douglas 
was shockingly wrong as to the pedigree of Viscount 
Falkland ; but he was a painstaking Scotch anti- 
quary, and generally speaking I believe him to be 
trustworthy. Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Earty Heapstones, &c. (8 S, xi. 428 ; xii. 
17, 91).—With regard to fees for burial in the 
churchyard being less than was charged for bury- 
ing in the church, I would instance the following 
old epitaph :— 

Here lies I at the chancel door, 
Here lies I because I am poor ; 
The higher up the more you pay, 
But here lies [ as warm as they, 
C. J. Duranp. 


Corz Mirre (8 §S, xii. 106).—I am glad 
to meet with Mr. Gzorce Ancus’s remarks on 
the mitre. The fact that it came into use in 
the eleventh century, though familiar to anti- 
quaries, seems to be unknown to the generality of 
men and women both here and on the Continent. 
In an edition of Butler's ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 
published by George Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, Lon- 
don, in 1836, there occurs (vol. i. p. 353) a repre- 
sentation of St. Patrick wearing a mitre, which 
cannot be earlier than the sixteenth century. If 
I were shown an object of this kind in any 
museum or church treasury, I should not regard 
it as older than the early part of the seventeenth 
century. The little —- of St. Patrick 
which are so often to be seen in the Catholic 


prayer-books used by Irish folk commonly repre- 
sent their apostle olemed with a mitre of quite 
modern shape. K. P. D. E. 

Mr. Anous must be understood to speak for his 
own Church only. Inthe English Church, the cope 
is a “ sacerdotal” vestment, and is often worn as 
such, and was so worn even when the Queen was 
crowned in 1838. The Prayer Book of 1549 
orders its use at “the mass.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


SMOKING BEFORE THE INTRODUCTION oF To- 
Bacco (8@ §, xii, 28, 117).—There is ample 
authority for the statement that before the intro- 
duction of tobacco it was customary to inhale the 
smoke of burnt herbs for medicinal purposes. 
There is, however, so far as I know, no authority 
for supposing that pipes at all resembling our 
tobacco-pipes were used for this purpose. Lyte 
says of coltsfoot :— 

“The parfume of the dryed leaves layde upon quicke 
coles, taken into the mouth through the pipe of a fun- 
nell, or tunnell, helpeth suche as are troubled with the 
shortnesse of winde, and fetche their breath thicke or 
often, and do [sic] breake without daunger the impostems 
of the breast.” 

This is the usual form of the directions given in 
such cases, and Gerard follows it almost word for 
word, adding, however :— 

“Being taken in manner as they take Tobaco, it 
{coltsfoot) mightily prevaileth against the diseases 
aforesaid,” 

This is pretty good evidence that tobacco-pipes 
were not in use in Lyte’s time, but had been intro- 
duced in Gerard’s. In Sylvester’s ‘ Tobacco 
Battered and their Pipes Shattered’ tobacco-pipes 
are spoken of as a new invention :— 

Two smoakie Engines, in this latter Age 

(Satan's short Circuit; the more sharp his rage), 

Have been invented by too-wanted Wit, 

Or rather, vented from th’ Jnfernall Pit, 

Guns and Tobacco-pipes, with Fire and Smoak, 

(At least) a Third part of Mankind to choak. 
He considers the later invention the more devilish 
of the two. Oo. C. B. 


I well remember that many people, both men 
and women, smoked dried herbs, ‘‘ foal-foot” 
leaves being particularly liked. But I believe 
that this herb-smoking was for the most part 
because those who smoked could not afford to buy 
tobacco except by the quarter and half ounce, and 
that not more than once a week or fortnight. 
Some mixed the dried herbs with tobacco, and 
sometimes crushed cloves were added to the 
mixture. Txos. RatciirrE. 

Worksop. 


Earts or Dersy (8 S. xii. 8).—To under- 
stand the difference of opinion between Brooke and 
Vincent, Proor should peruse the following works : 
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*The Catalogue of Honor,’ by Robert Glover, 
edited by Thomas Milles, 1610, p. 868. Under 
“Earls of Nottingham and Derby,” 1141, Robert 
de Ferrers the younger (grandchild of Henry de 
Ferrers the Norman, &c.), Earl of Ferrers and 
Nottingham, was the founder of the Abbey of 
Muriuall, co. Warwick, after the Conquest. He 
married Sibill, daughter of Wiliam de Breosa, 
Lord of Abergaveny and Brecknock. He adds, 
“as is seen in divers deeds and charters,” &c. 
Ralph Brooke, in his ‘Catalogue of Nobility,’ 
1619, p. 66, denies the truth of the above state- 
ments, and says :— 

“And whereas they say they have seen deeds and 
charters to approve their affirmation it is untrue ; for 
these they meane are unperfect notes and abstracts out 
of Glover Somersets booke of Miscellania; which booke 
I have, and perusing the same finde them of small 
credit.” 

The second edition, speaking of the marriage of 
Sibel, says ‘‘that Discent doth not affirm it.” 
‘A Discoverie of Errors in the Catalogue of 
Nobility,’ by Augustine Vincent, 1622, pp. 201, 
677, gives the sources of the information he 
adduces to prove that Glover is correct. That 
Robert was the founder of Muriuall and Earl of 
Nottingham he quotes from “the Ligier book” of 
that monastery (‘ Lib, Mirivall,’ MS.) ; also ‘ Lib. 
Tatte burii,) MS. Respecting Sibilla, he gives at 
some length an extract from a deed connected with 
Dore Abbey, in which Robertus Comes de Ferrieris 
and Sibilla de Braosa ‘‘uxoris matris William] 
fillii mei,” &c.; also from another deed in the 
register of Dore Abbey, wherein William de 
Braosa the younger grants lands to Walter de 
Clifford, &c., which mentions “domina Sibilla 
Comitissa de Ferrariis, William de Breosa,” &c. 
He refers Brooke to Henry Ferrers, of Baddesley, 
co. Warwick, a gentleman learned in genealogical 
lore. Joun Rabciirre. 


INVENTION OF THE GuILLoTINE (8 §, x. 195, 
298, 385, 441; xi. 23).—In my letter on this 
subject (8 S, x. 195) read Leser, not “ Lesen”; 
gebruyckelick, not *‘gebruycklick.” The British 
Museum possesses many other editions of the 
* Doodt-Kiste voor de Levendige, of Sinne-Beelden 
uyt Godes Woordt’ (‘Coffin for the Lively; or, 
Sense-Pictures out of God’s Word ’), in which part 
of old Jacob Cat’s work the engraving referred to 
occurs, But the same engraving was not used in 
all of them. PALAMEDES. 


** ApparaTa” (8 xi. 467).—Allow me to 
sympathize with the F.R.S.—which title means 
mach—whose mistake, if it is his, is paraded at 
the above reference. But is it quite so certain 
that it is either a mistake, or his own, not the inter- 
viewer's? Terence (* Andr.,’ v. 2, 6) has “omnia 
apparata jam sunt,” and “grappling apparata” are 
@ part of “‘omnia apparata.” Of course I know 


all that may appear pro contra, as that “ apparata” 
in Terence is a participle. 

But even #0, why all his faults observ'd, 

Set in a note-book, learn'd, and conn’d by rote? 

A friendly eye [ehould] never see such faults, 


Ep. Marsnaut, F.S.A. 


“ Acetpama” (8 §, xi. 48, 194, 352, 516; xii. 
92).—I fear that we are discussing a distinction 
without a difference ; for, to me, Chaldee or Aramaic 
is Hebrew, just as the dialects of Somersetshire, 
Sussex, and Yorkshire are English; indeed, we 
distinguish Americanese, which yet is English. 

An examipation of the Tel Amarna tablets 
reveals a form of Hebrew which experts call 
Babylonian ; now it is quite clear that Babylonia 
is the source of Hebrew literature, just as New 
York has borrowed its literature from Britannia. 
But we are wandering from the point. Newman’s 


‘Lexicon,’ p. 198, quotes y>pm, and it will be 


found written 7°" elsewhere. It must not be for- 
gotten that th®%e forms are confirmed by the 
Assyrian iklu, LysarT. 


Miss Watts (8" xii. 127).—For prettiness, 
as distinct from beauty, Miss Wallis may be cha- 
racterized among English actresses. Her stage 
experience began at an early age. When in 
Dublin, July, 1795, Charles Mathews the elder 
writes 

“Mr. Daly offered her 302. per night, which she refused, 
and would share the house, by which she is the loser, as 
on some nights she has not shared 10/. People all say 
she isa charming actress, but not fit to come aga star 
after Miss Farren and Mrs. Siddons.” 

Miss Wallis first appeared in London at Covent 
Garden 10 January, 1789. She had friends at 
court, who pushed her forward; among them, 
notably, the then Lord Chancellor, Lord Lough- 
borough, who had a fondness for the stage and its 
votaries, and had himself, as Alexander Wedder- 
burn, studied elocution under the elder Sheridan 
and Macklin. The Monthly Mirror, vol. iv. p. 172, 
has an analytical paper on Miss Wallis’s acting ; 
one critic speaks of her Calista as ‘‘a butterfly in 
a rage.” On her reappearance in London, 1813, 
as Mrs. Campbell, sixteen years after her marriage, 
she was a distinct failure, although she struggled 
on for two seasons at Bath, Anthony Pasquin, in 
his ‘ Pin-Basket to the Children of Thespis,’ treats 
her tenderly and with much consideration, Her 
picture, a full-length as Juliet, painted by John 
Grabam and exhibited in the Royal Academy 
1796, is in my possession, and testifies to her un- 
doubted prettiness, WALTERS, 

Ware Priory, 


The required entry of Miss Wallis’s marriage in 
1797 will doubtless find a place in vol. iii. (mar- 
riages, 1780-1820) of the parish registers of Glads- 
muir, Haddingtonshire, in the custody of the 
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Registrar-General for Scotland, General Register 
House, Edinburgh (‘Detailed List of the Old 
Parochial Registers of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1872, 
p. 110). Daniet Hipwetu. 


Ruayminec Lives in THe Latin 
Ports (8@ §S. x. 257, 397; xi. 412).—For some 
pages concerning the reasons the ancient classics 
were not written in rhyme, see Marsh, ‘ Lectures 
on the English Language,’ p. 504. Rhyming was 
too easy in the classical tongues. It was so easy 
that it was hard to escape. It crops out in spite 
of himself more than once ia every hundred lines 
of Hesiod, and about half as often in Homer. 
That which constantly forces itself upon us we do 
not seek after, but rather aim to avoid. 

James D, Burien. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Kyicuts IN PeMBROKESHIRE 
8. x. 236).—Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1789, vol. ii. 
p. 518, says: ‘*Slebych (Slebech, about half way 
between Haverfordwest and Nahberth, Pembroke- 
shire) comaundry of the [knights of] Rodes liith 
upon E. Glevy. It was founded in the close of 
the thirteenth century, and valued at 184/. 10s.” 
Speed’s ‘ Historie of Great Britaine,’ 1623, fol. 1099, 
gives: ‘*Slebach in Pembrokeshire. A Commend- 
ary Founders Wizo and Walter, brothers (another 
writer gives Wizo and Walter his son in 1301). 
Order—first Templers, after Hospitaliers of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Value 184/. 10s, 11d.” It 
was granted to Roger and Thomas Barlow. 
According to Favine, &c., the Order of Templars 
was dissolved by the Council of Vienne 3 April, 
1313, and their lands transferred to the Hospitallers 
1312-23. The Knights Hospitallers being driven 
out of Acre 1291, they seized the Island of Rhodes 
1309, taking the surname and title of Knights of 
Rhodes. The island being taken by the Turks in 
1523 they retired in 1530 to Malta, which was 
given to them by Charles V. 

Jonun Ravctirre. 

As the Knights Hospitallers succeeded to the 
possessions of the Knights Templars, Mr. J. 
Rocrers Ress may perhaps meet with what be 
inquires for in the publication of the Camden 
Society, No. 65, ‘The Knights Hospitallers in 
England : being the Report of Prior Philip de 
Thame to the Grand Master for 1338,’ by Lambert 
B, Larking, 1857. Ep. 


Havetock” (8 §. xii. 87).—In Rossiter 
Johnson’s ‘ Short History of the War of Secession,’ 
Boston, Mass., 1888, p. 48, it is written, in refer- 
ence to the feeling in the North in 1861, ‘‘ their 
mothers made ‘Havelocks’ for the soldiers, a 
sort of cape attachment to a cap, to prevent sun- 
stroke in a bad climate.” In reference to the use 
of the term out of America, I may add that, having 
had occasion to visit India in 1857, and to wear 


for some time the arrangement mentioned, I can- 
not remember having once heard it called a “ have- 
lock.” Perhaps this may induce some one to write 
and say that he never heard it called anything 
else ; which will give information tothe purpose as 
well as an instance of its use in print, in ‘N. & Q., 
in 1897. KILLIGREW. 


The men depicted at pp. 228-333, vol. i.,and p. 32, 
vol. ii., of * My Diary in India,’ 1858-9, by William 
Howard Russell, LL.D., special correspondent of 
the Times, 2 vols., London, Routledge, 1860, are 
wearing “ havelocks,” but I do not remember if 
they are so specified. Havelock’s grave, much 
like André’s (xi. 297), is figured and described, 
ii, 334-5. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Howarp Mepat (8" §. xii. 129)—At the 
International Prison Congress, held at St. Peters- 
burg in June, 1890, the centenary of the death of 
the philanthropist, a conference was held on ‘‘ the 
importance of John Howard in the history of 
prison reform.” Gold and silver medals, with the 
image of Howard, certificates of merit, and prizes 
of 1,000 francs were offered for the best contribu- 
tions on the subject in any language. A gold 
medal was awarded to Mr. Edward A. Cazalet for 
his Russian paper. This gentleman is the founder 
and president of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society. The following is a translation of a para- 
graph on page 42 of Mr. Cazalet’s pamphlet :— 

“In the letters of our traveller [Howard] also occurs 
the name of Bulgakov, to whom a medal was offered 
in recognition of his beneficent actions and sacrifices on 
behalf of educational establishments, With touching 
modesty and magnanimity, Bulgakov begged his country- 
men to present this medal to Howard, adding, ‘ My feeble 
services affect my country alone, but there is a man 
whose remarkable philanthropy comprehends the whole 
world in its embraces,—a man who with ceaseless toil 
and danger to himself has extended his humanity to all 
nations, and who alone merits such a distinction. To 
him, my preceptor, I give this medal.’ And he actually 
presented his own medal to Howard.” 

Francis P, Marcuant. 

Brixton Hill. 


Hotty Meapows (8 §, i. 431, 461; xi. 304, 
376, 411, 473; xii. 94, 135).—I should gladly 
believe with Browning :— 

Even tree, shrub, plant, 

And flower o’ the field, all in a common pact 

To worthily defend the trust of trusts, 

Life from the ever living.” 
And of this the holly would afford a splendid 
proof if I could believe, with Sir HerBpert Max- 
WELL and Southey, that it has the intelligence to 
arm itself where onset is to be dreaded, and peace- 
fully repose unarmed where no foe can reach. I 
am afraid, however, that common sense as well as 
common observation continued long enough are 
here too strong for rapt and believing imagination. 
There are no smooth leaves where cattle are free 
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to browse, for the too good reason that the smooth 
leaves which were the cattle have already browsed ! 
Smooth leaves are found for a time where cattle 
can reach, but (with a few abnormal exceptions) 
remain smooth no more, but spined, when on holly 
leaves, as on chins of men, spines have had time 
to develope themselves. When Sir Herpert 
MaxXwWELt can cut a branch, say five feet long, 
from the upper tiers of a holly with none but 
smooth leaves from end to end, I shall acknow- 
ledge him victor in this holly war. I am sorry 
that Sin Hersert Maxwett will not accept the 
evidence adduced from my variegated holly, though 
I have yet to learn that the variegated holly is 
“abnormal,” and not a natural variety. My garden 
happens also to posses a common green holly, which 
presents in temporarily smooth and subsequently 
spined leaves the same phenomena as its variegated 


neighbour. R. M. Srence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Brivor 8. xi. 447; xii, 98).—At 
the latter reference pill is stated to mean “ inlet or 
a This can be seen and heard in Waterford 

arbour, where the word pill has the same meaning 
—inlet or pool, from an old Danish origin. 

W. J.D. 

Orv Rorr or Hampron (8 §. xii, 106).— 
Thackeray remembered Jerry Abershaw, and gave 
his name very appropriately to a burglarious 
butler in ‘Hobson’s Choice’ (‘Contributions to 
Punch’). Epwarp Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


*‘Narore’: ‘Tat Biste or Nature’ (8% 
xi. 488 ; xii. 35).—A graphic sketch of “‘ Walking 
Stewart” is to be found at pp. 300-4 of ‘ English 
Eccentrics and Eccentricities, by John Timbs 
(London, Chatto & Windus, 1875). De Quincey’s 
appreciation of Stewart, together with his essay 
on the knocking at the gate in Macbeth, was 
to a sixpenny edition of the ‘ Opium- 

ater,’ about 1874. I do not remember any men- 
tion of * Nature’ or ‘The Bible of Nature,’ but I 
myself, who have been something of a “ walking 
man” and an ‘“* eccentric,” was, in the early 
seventies and in my early twenties, subsequently 
to a perusal of J. J. Rousseau and B. de St. Pierre, 
fond of “ preaching” those subjects. De Quincey 
does mention some of Stewart's works with very 
eccentric titles or on very eccentric lines ; and in 
reviewing the question of his sanity, concludes, 
“If this were madness, then all I can say is that 
it were well to be mad.” So O. W. Holmes tells 
us that a refined mind must give way under 
coarse pressure ; that insanity under such circum- 
stances is a natural and proper consequence. It is 
true that Lombroso now holds all “ men of genius” 
to be more or less mad ; and that Prof. Guy, M.B., 
in lecturing on ‘Forensic Medicine’ at King’s 
College, London, was wont to quote Goldsmith 


as an instance of a learned, gifted imbecile— 
instancing his vanity in dress. I myself, viewing 
my own mental, moral, and physical peculiarities 
by the light of Darwin’s black-barred pigeons, had 
in my own mind arrived at the atavistic theory 
long before I became aware that it was the gener- 
ally accepted one. As for the cows in St. James’s 
Park, I remember a gentleman in hessians and a 
queue being pointed out to me in Pall Mall on my 
return from them ; but this would be nearly forty 
years later than Stewart, who died ‘‘on Ash 
Wednesday,” 1821. Mr. Bohn I first saw and 
heard appraising his own book at a sale at “ Ful- 
well Lodge” (now “ Falwell Park” and the seat 
of Lady Freake), Twickenham. He lived at 
“North End House,” at the corner of Crown 
Road, Richmond Road, Twickenham, opposite 
Montpelier Row, and nearly opposite to the 
“ Crown,” which was kept by Mr. Smith when his 
neighbour at Orleans House, Louis Philippe, lost 
his. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


At the last reference ‘ Walking Stewart” is said 
to have sat in St. James’s Park to inhale the 
“balmy breath” of the cows. I can remember 
when there used to be cows in milk kept at one 
end of the park and under the trees near the Duke 
of York’s column. Milton, in ‘ Paradise Lost, 
has the following allusion to sweet odours :— 

As one who long in populous cities pent, 

When houses thick and sewers annoy the air 

Forth issuing on asummer’s morn, to breathe 

Among the pleasant villages and farms - 

Adjoin’d, from each 
in, or tedde 

Paradise Lost,’ 445-450. 

Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ gives the meaning 
of tedded: “ Ted (1), To spread hay. ‘I teede hey. 
I tourne it afore it is made in cockes,’ je fene. 
Palsgrave. Still in use.” It might have been 
added—in the Northern and Midland counties of 
England. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


De Quincey knew “ Walking Stewart” well, and 
saw much of him between 1719 and 1812. He 
writes of him with characteristic appreciation and 
humour in the first article of his * Protestantism 
and other Essays’ (De Quincey’s ‘ Works,’ vol. vii. 
ed. 1862). He considers his acquaintance a “‘ sub- 
lime visionary,” and carefully defines him asa man 
of genius destitute of talent. One gathers from 
De Quincey that Stewart spent a placid old age in 
London, and, no doubt, died there. But this 
record does not go beyond a pastoral vision of the 
old man taking daily exercise to St. James’s Park, 
‘where he sat in trance-like reverie among the 
cows, inhaling their balmy breath and pursuing 
his philosophic speculations.” His literary efforts 
seem to have been very transcendental, and to 
have developed a vein of extravagant but engaging 
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egotism. It is a pity that De Quincey did not 
make a Latin epitome of the Stewartian philosopby, 
as he says he at one time thought of doing. 
Tuomas Barner. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko, 


The Secret Societies of all Ages and Countries. By 
Charles William Heckethorn. 2 vols. (Redway,) 
TwENTY-TWo years have elapsed since we reviewed the 
first edition of Mr. Heckethorn’s ‘ Secret Societies,’ then 
published by Bentley & Son (see 5t* S. iii. 460). Since 
that time materials have multiplied in the hands of the 
autbor, with the result that the present two volumes 
constitute, as he states, less a second edition than a new 
work. One part only of the previous edition has been 
compressed, that, viz., concerning the Commune, the 
interest of which, fiercely actual when the work first 
saw the light, is nuw chiefly interesting as a manifesta- 
tion of the existence of subterranean forces the activity 
of which now manifests itself in a different order of 
phenomena, The superfluous pages then devoted to the 
Commune are now occupied with further particulars 
concerning Nihilists and Fenians, and other societies, 
such as the Skopsi, the Crata Repoa, and the Rosheniah. 
After reading through the entire work at a breath, an 
operation, we should say, seldom accomplished, we are 
more than a little puzzled what to say concerning it. 
It is a work of immense labour—that is certain—and of 
erudition, quaint and curious, rather than wholly con- 
vincing. That it has taken, in the shape it now assumes, 
twenty-five years of labour we readily believe; and we 
concede in the main the claim put in by the writer that 
it is “a cyclopedia of Secret Societies, giving concise, 
but quintessential, details of all worth recording, and 
omitting only those whose duration was ephemeral and 
action It wants only, then, adequate indexes 
to be to the mystic and to the general reader a repertory 
of curious and often deeply interesting information. 
That the indexes are inadequate we will not say, having 
had little occasion to test them. They seem, however, 
short for a work covering so much ground, There are 
points in which the work commands admiration, and 
others in which it begets disappointment. A knowledge 
of comparative mythology seems necessary to render its 
earlier chapters all they might be made; and in dealing 
with primitive forms of worship we wish Mr. Hecke- 
thorn had dared to be more explicit, even if he had 
had resort to learned languages, In days of anthro- 
pological societies there is, perhaps, no need for the veil 
to be so closely drawn and so imperfectly lifted. Then, 
again, it is curious to find religious beliefs or institutions 
mixed up with workmen's unions. The Inquisition was, 
or is, of course, a secret society, and the followers of 
Emanuel Swedenborg have, we dare say, mystical ob- 
servances, Still, the collocation of these with the 
“ Metamorphosis of the Legend of Isis” gives the work 
the air of a cyclopsedia rather than of a study. A mystic 
is required to comprehend all that is said concerning 
the Magi, the Mithraics, the Illuminati, and we know 
not how many more ; and we do not find it easy to under- 
stand the various processes of initiation described. Mr, 
Heckethorn deals at some length with Freemasonry, 
towards which he is not very indulgent. How far the 
revelations he makes concerning this institution are 
trustworty or permissible it is for Masons themselves to 
declare. Mr. Heckethorn’s own political and religious 
opinions flash forth occasionally, like the secrets with 


some of the aspirations of Nihilism, and he has warm 
admiration for the heroism of its followers. His work is 
remarkable, and repays attention. It is an important 
contribution to the literature known in booksellers’ 
catalogues as “occult.” If we fail completely to follow 
the author wherever he leads, it is because, au fond, we 
claim to be a folk-lorist rather than a mage. The con- 
fusion of numbers due to the editorial “we" must be 
dealt with in this sentence as it may, 


Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. By Bishop Stubbs. 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuts valuable work of reference on the antiquities and 
history of the Anglican Church is the outcome, as Bishop 
Stubbs admits in his fore-words, of the predilection for 
chronological and genealogical research to which he has 
a native bias, It is an accurate record, arranged in 
chronological sequence, of episcopal successions for 
thirteen centuries, from Augustine, 597, down to Dr, 
Owen, 1 May, 1897, with the date of the consecration 
and death of each bishop, the names of their con- 
secrators, the source of information, and, in some 
instances, a few brief biographical details. 

The first edition of the ‘Register’ appeared so long 
ago as 1858, and the considerable mass of fresh material 
which has become available since then has been made 
use of for this new issue. Bishop Stubbs notes with 
satisfaction that though this second edition has been 
thus carefully revised, and has received some additions 
from the Papal archives, he has no important correction 
to which he should cali attention, In addition to the 
printed authorities, the episcopal registers of each 
diocese, as well as the Wharton, Hutton, and Kennett 
MSS. have been consulted, so that the absolute accuracy 
of the work may be relied on. We note that for the 
consecration of John Gilbert (1372), John Kemp (1419), 
William Barrow (1418), and a few others no authorities 
appear to be forthcoming; and we observe, with some 
surprise, that for the consecrators of Charles Thomas 
Longley, so lately as 1836, the author has had to rely on 
a verbal communication from the archbishop himself, 
Among the appendices, a careful list, compiled by Canon 
Holmes, is given of the colonial and missionary bishops ; 
and another, with annotations, of the legendary and 
British sees mentioned by the chroniclers. 

The publication of the volume has been happily timed 
eo as to coincide with the great gathering of prelates at 
Lambeth which demonstrates the marvellous growth of 
the Anglican communion, 


AOVIA IHCOY: Sayings of Our Lord. Edited by 
B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt. (Frowde.) 
We must leave it to professed theologians to determine 
how far, if at all, these newly discovered utterances of 
the Lord Jesus Christ are to be identified with « the 
sayings of the Lord” Xb yta) which Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, in the early part of the second 
century (as quoted by Eusebius, ‘ Hist, Eccles.,’ iii, 39) 
made the subject of an ‘ Exegesis’ or commentary ; or 
whether they may be traced to the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians or to some of the other Ebionite or Gnostic 
gospels which were current in the first ages of Chris. 
tianity; or whether, perchance, we may not havo here 
a solitary survival from one of those authentic narratives 
which many of St, Luke’s contemporaries took in band 
to set forth (St, Luke i. 1). At all events, Provost 
Salmon’s somewhat rash dictum that it is an absurdity 
to suppose a collection of our Lord’s eayings to have 
been made without any history of the occasions on 
which they were spoken (‘Introd. to the New Test.,’ 
second ed., p. 98) is proved incorrect by thie new dis. 
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perhaps selection, of our Lord’s utterances, each intro- 
duced by the words “ Jesus says,”” Of the six sayings 
which can be deciphered on the single leaf of papyrus 
here edited, three are found to agree more or leas closely 
with those already given in our canonical gospels; but 
three are absolutely new. The fifth Logion, with its 
apparently pantheistic suggestions, will probably be the 
one which will cal! forth most controversy. 

The precious fragment in question was found by 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, with an immense quantity 
of other Greek papyri, while working for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund on the site of the ancient Oxy- 
rhynchus. What makes it supremely interesting is that 
it appears to be older by some centuries than the oldest 
MSS, of the Gospels (the Vatican and the Sinaitic) 
which have come down to us. The discoverers have 
edited their notable find, with an introduction, transla- 
tion, brief notes, and two collotype facsimiles of the 
leaf. These last, however, are much less legible than 
the original, as we can testify from a personal inspection 
of it. 


Authors and Publishers. By G, H, P. and J. B. P. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
Seven editions of this useful manual have seen the light 
in fourteen yeare—a clear proof of its utility, It is now 
issued in an enlarged and revised form. Its aim is to do 
for the writer what the Author has been for years 
essaying—to instruct him in the relation between author 
and publisher, the best way of treating copyright and 
similar works, It furnishes also useful information on 
the revision of proofs, on binding, illustrations, and other 
technical matters, and it gives a ful! account of the 
American Law of Copyright. It will not teach the 
would-be author how to write a book that will succeed 
—an endeavour from which, indeed, he is dissuaded— 
nor will it show him how to dispose of his book when it 
is written. Much useful information may, however, be 
derived from its pages, and it may be commended to the 
study of the ambitious amateur. It is, moreover, a very 
pretty work in itself, being daintily and artistically got 
up. It is not difficult to fill out into Mr. George Haven 
Putnam, A.M., and bis brother, whose works in a similar 
line are known and praised, the initials on the title-page, 


Robinson on Gavelkind. By Charles J, Elton, Q.C,, and 

Herbert J, H. Mackay, LL.B. (Butterworth.) 
For a hundred and fifty years Robinson on Gavelkind 
has won the praise and recognition of lawyers, and suc- 
cessive and improved editions have been demanded. A 
new edition, the fifth, rendered necessary by legislation 
which we will call subsequent rather than recent, has 
been supplied by Mr. Elton and Dr. Mackay, Some 
changes have been made, the additions being enclosed 
in brackets, the Latin extracts from old pleadings and 
verdicts being translated, and the phraseology of the 
text being altered to suit modern requirements, In its 
present shape it is a work of authority and importance 
tor lawyers, and appeals also very directly to many 
engaged in historical, antiquarian, and genealogical pur- 
suite, 


Captain Cuellar’s Adventures in Connacht and Ulater, 
A.D. 1588. By Hugh Allingham, (Stock.) 
Some very curious features connected with the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish army are supplied by Mr. Allingham, 
There is also given a translation of Capt. Cuellar’s 
account of his adventures in Ireland. Historical students 
are not the only persons to whom this work may be 
commended, It casts a strange light upon existence in 
Ireland in the sixteenth century, and tells very brightly 
a story of intolerable suffering. A very interesting 
parallel might be drawn between the work and the 


* Journal of Joachim Hane,’ depicting the hardships he 
underwent seventy years or so later in and near Bor- 
deaux, The latter work, edited by Mr. C. H. Firth, was 
noticed in our columns 8 §, ix. 179. 


The Shakespearean Guide to Stratford-on-Avon. By 
H. Sowden Ward and Catharine Weed Ward. (Daw- 
barn & Ward.) 

We drew attention, 8 S, x, 188, te the ‘ Shakespeare's 

Town and Times’ of Mr. and Mrs., or Miss, Ward. 

The present useful little compilation is intended to serve 

a more popular purpose as a guide-book ; is well written, 

amply illustrated, and wholly trustworthy. It is heartily 

to be commended for the object at which it aims, 


Spiritual Teachings of Bible Plants. By the Rev. George 
Henslow. (Stoneman.) 

The At-one-ment. (Same author and publisher.) 

THese two little volumes, developing certain teachings 

of Holy Writ in a homiletic manner, call for no special 

notice in this place. They will probably fulfil their aim 

of being popularly useful. 


Nominations for Election Office in the United States, 

By Frederick W. Dallinger, AM, (Longmans) 
Tus volume is the fourth of the ‘‘ Harvard Historical 
Studies,” published under the provision of the Henry 
Warren Torrey Fund. It explains a system of nomina- 
tion which in America, as in England, has provoked much 
hostile criticism, and it shows the beat means of remedy- 
ing the difficulties and abuses to which the system gives 
rise. Appeal is made to a limited public of historians, 
politicians, writers, and journaliste, and to this class it 
will be of extreme utility. 


The Discovery of North America by John Cabot, By 
Henry Harrisse. (Stevens.) 

A THIRD edition of Mr, Harrisse’s excellent treatise has 
reached ur, and may be warmly recommended to those 
to whom the interesting discussion he has started in 
‘N. & Q.’ appeals. The edition is revised and enlarged. 
Specially to be praised is the “‘ Mathematic Demon- 
stration.” 


Dvrine the month of September Mr. John C. Nimmo 
will issue ‘ Stories of Famous Songs,’ by Mr. 8. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald, a work upon which the author has been 
engaged during the past fifteen years, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

J. T. (“Richard Barker”). — Your 
appeared on 22 May last, 8t» xi, 407, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. . 

We beg that we decline to retnr) 
munications which, for any reason, we do not 
to this rule we can make no exception. pein 
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SPORT, &c., 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


H SMITH & § O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

s. d, s. d, 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Corrected, and am by the Author. With 304 Plates, Coloured by Hand. 6 vols, super-royal 

A NATURAL HISTORY ‘of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH. BIRDS. Thoroughly “Revised and 

brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Kevised, Corrected, 

and Enlarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo, With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand... 63 0 .. 45 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 

Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,953 distinct 

Specimens, all Coloured by hand. 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other works) 126 0 ... 63 0 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Eighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and et 

by the Author. Super-royal 8vo, with 77 Pilates, Coloured by Hand -- .1 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH GRASSES. By E. J. LOWE, F. me. ke. Third Edition, with 

74 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.... 21 0 10 6 
(F. B.). BRITISH MOSSES : their Meme, Aspects, Structure, ‘ona ‘Tens, With a Coloured 

Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Kdition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 3 6 w. BC 
BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 

by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 

Revised Eeition. In 2 vols. With 60 —: Plates Coloured by Hand, and Mounted on Guards. 

Super-royal 8vo.__... 30 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Experience in Crossing and Cultivation, with 1 a List ‘of the most 

important Varieties, and a ay of the Discov: ery of —— Parentage, &c. By E. J. LOWE. 

With 62 Illustrations -12 6 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL- LEAVED PL ANTS. By E. J. LOWE, R.S., and w. “HOWARD, HLS. 

Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in — ation in this Country. Third Edition. With 

60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.. 21 0 10 6 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. “By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.RES. With 54 

Voloured Plates. Super-royal §vo. _... 25 0 w 6 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. By E. J. LOWE, F. PR. Ss. “With 79 Coloured Plates and 

909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo._... 42 0 21 0 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. “M. D. F. zs Ss. With Notes on several Species by 

the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTON. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates, 3 vols. super-royal 8vo, 37 6 2400 
BEST —— on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field. By =e PENNELL- 

ELMHIRST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain... 10 6 5 6 
BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20F ull-Page ‘Coloured Plates, Oblong we . 12 6 5 O 
BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated... ‘ ees 26 
GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEER-STALKING. Illustrated.. 6 0 30 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait, ‘and. 12 Woodeuts, 

engraved by Edmund Evans _... 40 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. IUlustrated G. wi ith 3 20 0 Facsimile Water-Colour Sketches, ana 23 

Black and White Drawings. Oblong cloth ... 8 
GOOD GREY MARE, The. By WHYTE-MELVILLE. ‘Iilustrated by G. M. SCARLETT. “Oblong folio 21 0 76 


FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited et Cc. W. a a of all 


the Cricketers of the Present Day a 12 
ANGLER’S NOTE-BOOK and NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vols. ove eve ese 
BADMINTON LIBRARY. Roxburgh -_ eee Each 12 


wee 


ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By M. ‘Shearman. “Tilustrated. CRICKET. By A. G. Steel 


and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Contributions by A. Lang, W. G. Grace, and others. GOLF. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson. With Contributions by Lord Wellwood, Sir w. Simpson, and others, 
SWIMMING. By A. Sinclair and W. Henry. Illustrated. 


BOHN’S 


of ATHLETIC SPORTS. numerous Illustrations on Each 3 6 
AILING. By E. F. Knight. SWIMMING. By M. and J. R. Cobbett. BOXING. By R. a. 


ps Winn. SINGLE- STICK and SWORD EXERCISE. By R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. 
Phillipps-Wolley. WRESTLING. By Walter Armstrong. FENCING. By H. A. Colmore Dunn. 
RUGBY FOOTBALL. By Harry Vassall. ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By C. W. Alcock. 
BASEBALL. By Newton Crane. ROUNDERS, FIELD BALL, BOWLS, QUOITS, CURLING, 
SKITTLES, &c. By J. M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott. CYCLING and ATHLETICS. By H. H. 
Griffin. SKATING. By! Douglas Adams. PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP, including RIDING 
for LADIES. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. CANOEING with SAIL and PADDLE. By J. D. Hayward. 


CAMPING OUT. By A. A. Macdonell. Illustrated. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8, XII, Ava, 28, 
PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


WwW. J. ADAMS & SONG 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the 
same through the above well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. 
Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to 
have a Passport, and beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful 
in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., closed to the general 
public, or for obtaining letters addressed “ Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to 
Visas, &e., it is advisable for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting, 


to see if anything more is required. 
Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT SQUARE. 


MONTHLIY. 


BRADSHAW’'S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 104d, 


BRADSHAW’'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by 


post, 2s. 4d. 
BRADSHAW'S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of 
EUROPE, including Turkey, Algeria. With Maps and Plans. Price 3s, 6d, cloth ; by post, 4s. 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free, 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.8S.A. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post 


free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the OHANNEL ISLANDS, with 
Maps. Price ls. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free 


BRADSHAW'S PRRASE BOOKS (handy, and co convenient for the pocket), in French, 


Printed by —_ EDW a FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, = os and Published hy 
OHN ©. FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C,—Saturdey, August 28, 1897. 
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